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Notes. 


BREVIARY OF ST. ALBANS. 

I owe to Mr. Godwin the pleasure of seeing a 
unique volume belonging to the Marquess of 
Bute, the Breviary of St. Albans, printed in that 
famous monast ut the year 1524. It has no 
title-page, wey carries its own authenticity in the 
mention of Abbot Ramrygge and Duke Hum- 
phrey, the dedication of the church, and the fol- 
lowing — 


Apud festum divi Jacobi Apostoli novicii duo psalteria 


pro oo Soy nobilissimi regis offe ejusdem monasterii | 


fundatoris precipui celebrare teneantur [rubrice de 
officiis mortuorum |}, 

Lect. xii. Passus est autem beatus Albanus die decima 
Kalendarum Juliarum [ a.p. eclxxxvi’- (Lect. i.) ecxcii® } 
juxta civitatem Verolamium que nunc a gente ang slorum 
Verlamece sive Werlin gacester ap; ellatur. 

I have selected from the Kalendar the most 
interesting feasts, and they have a peculiar value 
as they show the distinction of in cappis and 
in albis, the latter not being white, but of the 
colour of the festival, as I showed in the Inventory 
of Westminster Abbey, printed by the London 
and Middlesex Archa ologic al Society. It entirely 
dissipates the erroneous idea of : » gloomy choir in 
a Benedictine church, the maior notion being 
that it was a mere agevregate of black froc ‘ks and 
cowls at all times, instead of being as bright as a 
secular church on holy days. * marks red letter 
feasts, 


Januarius. 
. *Cireumcisio Domini, in cap(pis). 
viii, 1d. *Epiphania Domini, minus principale [octave i in 
albes 
vi. » 8. Edwardi re. et co. in alb(is). 
xiiij. Kal, 8. Ulstani epi. et confessoris, iij. lect. 
xj. , *S. Vincentii martyris, in albis, 
viij. ,, *Conversio Pauli, in cap. 
Februarius, 
iiij. *Purificatio S. Marie virgi. prince. 
iii). *S. Scolastice virginis non mar. in cap(pis). 
xii. Kal. *S. Symeonis epi. in albis 
vii. ,, *O(bitus) Humfridi ducis Gloucestrie. 
vi. 5, *S. Mathie apos. in cap. 
Martius, 
v. Idus, *S. Oswini mart. in cap. 
iiijj. ,, Gregorii pape, in capis. 
iiij. ,, *Anniversarius dies parentum oim (omnium) 
monachorum professionis 8, Albani, prince. 
. *S. Benedicti abbatis, minus principa. 
*Annuncia. S. Marie, minus prin. [vi. [Kal. 
Resurrectio Xpi.]. 


Aprilis. 
ii. No. *S. Ambosii epi. et conf. in cappis. 
ii. Idus, *8. Guthlaci conf. non pon. xij. lect. 
ix. Kal, *S. Georgii martiris, in cappis. 
S. Yvonis epi. et confessoris, xii. lect. 
vii. ,, *S. Marci euang. in cap 
ij. » 8. Aerkenwaldi epi. et confess. xii. lect. 
Maius. 
i. *Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi, in capis. 
ij. No. *S. Johannis ante port. Lati. in cap. 
~— 8. Johannis archiepi. iii, lect. anniver. generale. 
. Idus, Henrici Sey regis. 
ij. Kal. 8. Dunstani archiepi. et confesso. xii. lect. 
Aldelmi epi. vii leetio. Urbani iiii. 
» *S. Augustini Anglorum apostoli, in albis. 


Junius, 
Idus. *Translatio S. Vulstani epi. in albis. 
Ss. Barns ibe apostoli, in capis. 
xviii, Kal. #3, Basilii epi et confess, in n cap. 
8. Botulphi : i j io. 
De S. Albano, ‘Leofridi ab. con. 
X. “Passio S. Albani protho. prine. 
ix. ,, *De 8. Alban, iij. lect. sub d(ignitate) 
ca(parum). 
viii. ,, *Nativitas 8. Johis. Bap. minus princi. 
vii. ., *Inventio 8S. Amphiba. sociorumque n. i. prin. 
= «= “= Johis. et Pauli martirum, in albis. 
=m » DeS S. Albano, iij. lect. sub dig. xij. lect. 
iiij, ,, *Oct. S. Albani, in capis. 8. Leonis pa. et conf. 
ij. ,, *Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, in capis. 


Julius. 
i. Octava *S. Johis. Ban. in albi-. 
vj. Non, *Vi. Marie, — Proces. con, 
v. 8. Swithuni epi. et confesso. 
Non. *Translatio 8. Thome archi iepi. in capis, 
viii. Idus. 8S. Grimbaldi m machi, iij. lect. 
vii, ,, *Octava Visitacionis 8. Marie, in albie. 
v. « *Commemora, Sancti Benedicti abbatis, in capis. 
Idus. 4 Dies Dominicus infra oct. 8. Benedicti celebr. de 
Festo Reliquiarum. 
vi. Kal. Sancti Kenelmi regis et mar. iij. lect. 
xj. ,, *S8. Marie Mag. in capis. Uvand. ab. con. d. 
viij. ,, *Seti. Jacobi apostoli, in capis. 8. Cristofori 
et Cucuphati comme. 
vii. ,, S&S. Anne, xii. lect, *Anniver. Regis Offe. 
v. Pantaleonis mar. iii. lect. 
ii. , *Sancti Germani epi. et con. in capis. 
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Augustus. 
. *Vincula Petri, in albis, De 8. Albano, com. 
iii. Non. *Inventio S. Albani, prin. Steph. pa. et con. 
Nonas. *Scti. Oswaldi regis et mar. in albis. 
viii, Idus, *Transfiguratio Domini, in capis. 8. Sixti, 
com. 


vij. ,, “Fe. Nominis Jesu, prin. 8. Donati, comm. 
vi. ,, *Oct. S. Albani, in albis, 8. Cyriaci, comme. 
% « 8. Romani martyris, trium lect. 

iiij. S. Laurencii m. in capis. Anniversa. ij. 


xviij. Kal. *Assumptio 8S. Marie, maius prin. 


xiij. ,, *PassioS. Oswyni re. ‘prin. Philiberti, comm. 
xi. ,, “Oct. S. Marie, in cap. 
ix. , Bartholo.incap. Audoeni, com, d. 
vj. ,, “Oct. Oswini, in albis. 
v. ,, “S. Austu.epi.incap. Heremetis, in comm. 
iiij. ,, “*Decolla. 8. Jois. in cap. Sabine virg. comm. 


8. Aydani epi. et confessoris, trium lect. 


September. 
*S, Egidii abbat. in cap. 
i. No. Ordi nate & . Gregorii pa. et conf. iij. lect. 
ii » Transl. S. Cuthberti epi. et conf. xij. lect 
. Idus. S. Marie, minus prin, 8. Adriani mart. 
comm. 
Vo os 8. Gorgoni mart. comm. 
xviij. Kal. *Exalta. 8. Crucis, in capis. 
S. Niniani epi. et conf. viii. lect. 


XVj. 
xi. ,, *S. Mathei apostoli et euang. in capis. 
viii. ,, “Comm. 8. Amphibal. socicrumque mart. 
albis. 
Sanctorum Cosme et Damiani, i 
ij. ,, “Sancti Michaelis archangeli, in cappis. 
Sancti Jeronymi abbatis confessoris, in capis. 


October. 
j. Sanctorum Germani Remigii et Ued. episcop. et conf. 
xii. lect. 


ij. Non. *Sancte Fidis virginis et mar. in albis. 
vij. Idus, *Sanctorum Dionysii et Eleutheri, in albis. 
ij. .. *Translatio S. Edwardi regis et conf, in albis. 


xvij. Kal, * Michaelis in tumba, in albis. 


a Transl. 8. Etheldrede virg. non mart. 
Sancte Luce euangeliste. 
xiiij. ,, S. Frideswide virg. non mart. 
| Sanctarum undecim milium virginum mar. 
in capis. 
x » Dedicatio ecclesie Sancti Albani, minus prin- 
cipale. 
v. *Apostolorum Simonis et in cappis. 
iiijj, *Obitus Abbatis Ramrygge [1524]. 


*Octa. Dedicationis. 
ae Sancti Quintini mar. iii, lect. Vigilia. 
November. 
*Festivitas omnium sanctorum, principale. 
iii. No. S. Eustachii, iii. lect. *Comme. 
prin, 
viii. ,, 8S. Leonardi abbatis et confes. xii. lect. 
iii. Idus. *S. Martini, in cappis. S. Benne mar. com. 
Idus. 8. Bricii epi. et conf. xii. lec. 


Animarum, 


xvi. Kal, 8. Edmundi archiepi. et confesso. xii. lec. 

xii. ,, *Scti. Edmundi regis et mar. in cappis. 

ix. ,  *S. Clementis pape, in albis. Felici. virg. com. 

vii. ,,  *Sancte Katherine virginis et mar. in capis. 
ii. *Sancti Andree apostoli, in capis. 


December. 


iii. Non. 8. Birini epi. et confess. Comme. 


viii. Idus, *S. Nicholai epi. et conf. in capis. 

vi. ,  *Conceptio Beate Marie virgi. minus princ. 
xii. Kal, *Passio 8. Thome apostoli, in cap. 

» Thome epi. et martyr. in capis. 


St. Stephen, St. John Evangelist, and Holy Inno. 
cents were kept in copes. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


SHAKSPEARIAN A. 


“ Act 1. sc. 1, 1.— 

“ Was there ever man had such luck? when I kissed 
the jack upon an upcast, to be hit away !” 

Such is the punctuation of all the four folios, 
followed in every edition I have referred to down 
to the commencement of the present century, 
Monck Mason, in 1807, suggested the removal of 
the’comma from “upceast” to “jack,” observing 
that “ he means to lament his ill fortune in being 
hit away by an upcast when he kissed the jack.” 
The emendation, if so it must be called, does not 
seem to have met with much favour at the time, 
for it is not even noticed in the Variorum of 1821; 
but it was reproduced by Knight, with a note of 
similar purport, and has been since followed by 
Dyce, Halliwell -Phillipps, and the Cambridge 
editors (Globe), and possibly in other modern 
editions which I have not the opportunity of 
examining. 

No one professes to speak from uny knowledge 
of the terms used in the game of bowls. Will any 
one acquainted with them setile the question by 
telling us what is the meaning of an “ upcast”! 
If we are left to arrive at a meaning + from ans logy 
and context, I should suppose an upcast to be the 
final cast, or round, the state of the score being 
such that it must necessarily result in one or other 
side being “up.” A precisely analogous term in 
archery, “upshot,” has been received into our 
general vocabulary as equivalent to the final result 
of an argument or of a train of events. In this 
critical pt sition of the game, while Cloten’s bowl 
kissed the jack, and nothing else could prevent his 
winning, it was hit away. Accor ding to this 
interpretation, the pointing of the folios and 
eighteenth century editions is right. In a piece of 
coiloquial prose like this, if he had meant “hit 
away by an upcast,” why should he not have said 
so instead of using an inverted sentence, fit only 
for verse, and substituting the preposition “upon” ! 
And why should the adversary’s bow] be called an 
“upceast ” rather than a “ downcast”? 

“Tweirtu Nieat,” Act sc. 3, 

“Wherefore have these gifts a curtain before them! 
are they like to take dust like Mistress Mall's picture !” 

This would have been too clear to need a note, 
if Malone had not made it a peg on which to 
ae an utterly irrelevant dissertation on Moll 

Cutpurse, in which subsequent commentators have 
followed him, just as if she had been a Shake- 
spearian character. Sir Toby has occasion to refer 
to the then common practice of hanging a curtain 
before a picture, to which we have an allusion at 
Act i. se, 5, 1. 250 of the same play. Pictures in 
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general, or any picture in particular, would have 
served his turn, but he gives force to the expression 


by specifying the portrait of Olivia’s gentlewoman, | 
Maria, with whom Sir Andrew Aguecheek and he | 


have just been having a wit combat, and who was 
therefore present to his thoughts, if her picture was 
not hanging before his eyes. If any one be inclined 
to object that Mall is the familiar abbreviation of 
Mary, and not of Maria, Mistress Mall has herself 
solved the difficulty, for Maria and Mary are in 
fact the same name ; and when, in the same scene, 
1 57, Sir Andrew, misunderstanding Sir Toby, 
addresses her as “Good Mistress Accost,” she 
answers, “ My name is Mary, sir.” 
Joun Fircuett Marsu. 


“Tue Tempest,” Act iv. sc. 1, 64 (5™ 
viii. 385; ix. 405.)—Mr. J. Tom Bureaess’s view 
of the meaning of “ pioned and twilled brims” 
gives a very fair sense, but is open to objections, 
and these not small ones. No dictionary nor 
glossary, provincial or other, no book nor man, 


has as yet yielded the word “pioned” or any | 


semblance of it in the sense of pied. Neither will 
etymology, nor any etymological licence, derive 
“pioned ” from “pied,” or deduce a greater affinity 
between them than that celebrated one between 
Monmouth and Macedon, for both begin with pi. 
These defects are cleverly slurred over by Mr. 
Burcess, but not sufficiently so. Nor can I take 
“twilled brims” as a Shakespere variant for 
“ribbed shore,” more especially as the phrase is 
the twilled brims of banks, and these not river 
banks but banks of Ceres, 

Were I to conjecture, I might do so, and 
yet, so many having failed, fail without shame. 
But the interpretation I had arrived at has, I find, 
been anticipated by Boswell (Malone, 1821, vol. xv. 
pp. 127-8). “Pioned” must be either pionied that 
is, “ peonyed ”—an interpretation forbidden by 
both habitat and month, &c., or it must be from 


“pion,” the root of “pioner” or “pioneer” and equal | 


“dug,” and used as “ pioning” was for “ digging ” 
by Spenser, and later by Mason in his Turke (1610). 
This latter is by far the more likely, as it well 
agrees with “twilled.” Our present twill or twilled 
agrees with one sense of the French toutller, but 
the latter generally implies an admixture of filth; 
thus Cotgrave gives “begrimed, besmeeched,” 
&e. And Shakespere was demonstrably acquainted 
with French, and made use of French derivatives. 
Brim is the upper edge. The “ pioned and twilled 
brims” thus mean the dug and grimy edges (or 
upper edges) of the banks of Ceres, which are to be 
betrimmed by spongy April. If the reader objects 
to the above meaning of “ pioned,” he can substi- 
tute the French meaning of “small twigged,” or 
bushy hedged. I would that the other difficulties 
in Shakespere could be as easily and satisfactorily 
explained. 


I perceive that I have omitted my interpreta- 
tion of “to make cold nymphs chaste crowns.” 
Spongy April betrims these brims, so that maidens, 
either in the rural pastimes of May or on May-day, 
| may be adorned with garlands of the white haw- 
thorn flower. These are chaste because white, this 
colour having been always appropriated to chastity 
land maidens. Because spongy April betrims the 
hedges for this purpose, it does not follow that 
they are therefore necessarily fit for use in that 
month or before it ends. The explanation also 
rather favours the view that “pioned” is “small 
twigged,” though it does not necessarily exclude 
the otherwise more probable one of “digged or 
dug.” B. Nicnotson. 


I feel that it is great presumption on my part to 
attempt to explain the meaning of a line which 
has puzzled so many commentators. The banks of 
rivers, especially of those smaller streams which 
wind through “ flat meads,” are frequently kept 
up by a sort of wattling made of stakes driven 
into the earth and intertwined with small 
| branches. T willed” will certainly bear the sense 


of “woven”; and may not “ pioned” be a local 
word, now disused, allied to or derived from the 
French picu, a stake? E. McC. 


Guernsey. 


THE WRITINGS OF SAMUEL BUTCHER, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP OF MEATH. 

Like Bishop Dickinson (of whom mention has 
been made in 5 §, vi. 3), Bishop Butcher was a 
native of Cork; he was born there in 1811, and 
was son of Vice-Admiral Samuel Butcher. He 
entered ‘Trinity College, Dublin, in 1829; was 
elected a scholar in 1832, along with the present 
| Bishop of Limerick, the late Rev. William Archer 
Butler, and others; and in 1837 obtained a fellow- 
| ship, with the present Dr. Carson, $.F.T.C.D. In 
1850 he was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
| History, and in November, 1852, was elected 
| Regius Professor of Divinity, on the death of the 
| Rey. Dr. Elrington. In 1854 he was presented by 
|the Board of Trinity College to the rectory of 
Ballymoney, in the diocese of Cork. In August, 
1866, he was selected to fill the premier bishopric 
of Meath ; and on the 14th of October following 
he was consecrated in the chapel of Trinity College 
by the Archbishop of Armagh, the sermon being 
preached by his friend and successor, the present 
tegius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Salmon. His 
death took place July 29, 1876; and a few days 
after his remains, attended to the grave by many 
who assembled to pay the last tribute of affection 
and respect to the deeply lamented prelate, were 
deposited in Ardbracean churchyard, in the 
county of Meath. He was author of the follow- 
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1. Introductory Lecture on the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History. Dublin, 1850, 8vo. 

2. A Sermon preached in the Chapel Royal, Dublin 
Castle, on Wednesday, April 26, 1854, being the Day 
vointed for General Humiliation and Prayer. Dublin, 
ovo. 

3. An Introductory Lecture delivered in the Divinity 
School of Trinity College, Dublin, at the commencement 


of Michaelmas Term, 1854. Dublin, 1855. Svo. 
4. The Present State of the Romish Controversy in 
Ireland: a Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Cork, 


at the Visitation held September 27, 1855. Dublin, 
Svo. 
5. The 


Society : 


Claims of the Additional Curates’ Fund 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Christ 


Church, Dublin, November 27, 1556. Printed at the 
desire of the Annual General Meeting. Dublin, 1857. 
ovo, 


The Relative Value and Importance of Divine and 


Human Knowledge : aSermon preached in the Chapel 
Royal, Dublin Castle, August 30, 1857. Dublin, 1837. 
Svo 

7. The Conservative Character of the English Refor 


mation, viewed with reference to the present State of the 


Church: a Sermon preached in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, February 16, 1862, on the oceasion of the 
Consecration of the Right Rev. John [Gregg], Lord 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Dublin, 2. S8vo 
8. A Few Thoughts on the Supreme Authority of the 


Word of God; laid before the Morning Clerical Meeting, 


held in the Rotunda, Dublin, April 15, 1864. Dublin, 
1864. 

%, “Strangers and Pilgrims on the Earth”; a Sermon 
prer 1 in [the Chapel of] the Magdalen Asylum, 
Dublin, February 19, 1 . on occasion of the Death 
of the Rev. Alexander Pollock, Chaplain of that 
Institution. Dublin, 1865. S8vo. 

10. Reunion with Rome, as advocated in the Arreni 
of Dr. P Two Sermons preached in the Chapel of 


Dublin, on the first and second Sundays 


1566. Svo. 


Trinity College, 
in Lent. Dubl 


11. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Meath, at the « rdinary Visitation, October, 1867. Dub 
ovo. 


» to the Clergy, &c., August, 1869. Dublin, 


1869, Svo 


13. The Order of Baptism: Speeches delivered by tl 
Lord Bishop of Meath and the Lord Bishop of Killaloe 
in the General Synod of the Church of lreland, 1873 
Reprint ~ with additions, from the Dui/y Earp 
Dublin, 1873. &vo. 

14. General Proof of Gauss’ Rule for finding Easter 
Day. Dublin, 1876. 4to. “A which 
astonished his friends by proving how tenacious his 


memory was, after long disuse, of mathematic al prin- 
ciples.” 

15. The Ecclesiastical Calendar; its Theory and Con- 
struction. [A posthumous publication.] Dublin, 1877. 
4to. 

He likewise edited the following :— 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, with a Lecture on the Inspiration of the Serip 
tures, by Thomas Mac Neece, D.D., late Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the University of Dublin ; 
with a Memoir. Dublin, 1863. 8vo. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Alexander M. Pollock, A.M., 
Leeson Street, Dub- 

Svo. 


Chaplain of the Magdalen Asylum, 
lin; with a Preface. 

Bishop Butcher's writings 
fragmentary 


Dublin, 1865. 


but 


character, 


| less, was, by the sacred spel! created, 


remarked, “there is much that is too valuable ip 
them to allow of their being scattered up and 
down as fugitive pieces”; and they should be 


republished in a collective form, with an 

They were all, or nearly all, 
ABBA, 


carefully 
introductory memoir. 
“published by request.” 


Vavenan’s a meeting of the Wor- 
cestershire Naturalists’ Club, on May 31 last, the 
party were shown a great stone slab standing in 
Froomebrook, at Avenbury, near Bromyard, Here- 
fordshire, and one of the members, a lover of folk- 
lore, said that he had obtained a strange legendary 
story in connexion with this stone from an old 
inhabitant, which he would read, and it is thus 
reported in the Worcester Journal :— 

“As the traditionary account « 
worthy source states, the great stone mentioned was 
placed in the brook to lay the spirit of one Nicholas 
Vaughan, lived in olden days, a long time ago, 
According to Mr. Haywood's sage informant, Vaughan 
was so great a terror to Bromyard and the neig chbour- 
hood that no one dared to leave their homes after night- 
fall until cock-crowing while he was abr« “ on the earth. 
He forcibly demolished the bishop's palace then existing 
hereabouts, and drove away all the sheep and cattle that 
were dep sstured on the downs, and did no end of mis- 
chief in other respects. It would appear that he was no 
mortal newer, and therefore spiritual weapons were 
necessary to overcome him. Nine priests were there- 
fore called together, a circle was drawn, nine candles 
were lighted, and the holy office was begun. Nicholas 
was then heard to roar—so proceeds the legend—and 
forthwith was presented to n a carriage drawn by 
four white horses, their nostrils flashing fire: but the 
circle stopped his course 80 th: ut he could not eross it. 
The candles, however, burned blue, and eight of them 
went out, but the presence and power of the bible caused 
them to be relighted, while at length Nicholas was 
forced to subside into vapour, which, becoming gradually 
induced to enter a 
bottle, which was then cast into the river Froome, and 
commanded to float away into the Ked Sea! In the 
course of this priestly ceremony all the candles were 
burned out except one, and this was reduced to merely 
an inch in length. This inch of candle was sealed ina 
silver box, which was put into the Froome, and a heavy 
flat stone laid upon it to prevent its removal; and until 
any supernatural agency moves the stone, and the candle 
is again brought into view, the spirit of Nicholas, thus 
submerged, is bound to remain in the depths of the Red 
Sea! Such is the ridiculous legend attached to a large 
stone in the river Froome, which, under Mr. Haywood’s 
guidance, the party now hastened to see. Something 
hike a great stone slab placed edgeways was indeed dis- 
cernible just above the water, but its appearance was not 
very satisfactory, as it looked very like the bole of a tree 
brought down by the stream and incrusted with dirt. 
However, on faith of the assertion of an old woman resi- 
dent near, this was taken to be the veritable stone, 
though no one would venture into the water to arrive 
at an accurate decision and feel for the silver box. 
Whether there or not, no doubt that Nicholas is now 
quiet enough in the Red Sea, with the other spirits for- 
merly consigned to its abysses.” 

F.L.S. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 5 


Mopern Frexcn.—When M. Teisserenc de 
Bort, the Minister of Trade and Agriculture, 
‘esned cards of invitation for his reception on 
May 22, the Parisians were astonished and amused 
by the formula, “ Pour avoir l'honneur de rencontrer 
ie Comte et la Comtesse de Flandres,” which is 
not French, and had never been used by a French 
jister before. Lord Lyons, it is true, had often 


rencontrer le Prince de Galles”; but allowance is 
made for the diplomatic French of the continental 
chancelleries, which is very peculiar, as may be 
seen in our blue-books. It may be interesting to 
note the first introduction of this formula into the 
‘French of Paris.” L. A. R. 


Paris. 


Curiosities or History.— 

“Tue ATTEMPT TO AssassINATE Grorck ITT.—A story 
of the attempt on the life of King George ILI. is worthy 
to be remembered :--On May 15, 1800, the English 
Ministers received notice that an attempt would be made 
to assassinate the King. and advised him not to go to 
Drury Lane. George IIT. re plied that he feared nothing. 
On arriving he took care to enter his box first, and as he 
did so a pistol shot was heard and a bullet was lodged in 
the ceiling. He turned; then said to the Queen who 
was behind him, ‘Stand back for a moment; they are 
burning some cartridges!" He then advanced to the 
front of the box, and, folding his arma, called aloud, 
‘Now you may fire if you like.’ An appeal to the senti- 
ment and admiration of a crowd always produces its 
effect. The audience rose to their feet like a single man 
and raized loud acclamations. After this he allowed his 
family to enter the box, saying, ‘Now there is no 
danger!’ Three times ‘God save the King’ was sung, 
and Sheridan, who was present, added two new verses. 
When the King was complimented on the courage he 
had shown, he replied, ‘ The life of a King is at the 
mercy of any one who is willing to expose his own. I 
only performed the duty of my station.’” 

The above is cut from the Watford Observer, 
June 22, 1878, and is an example of the growth of 
historical fact. I copy the earliest version which I 
can find, from the Annual Register for 1800 :— 


May 15. “ At the moment when his Majesty entered 
the box, a man in the pit, near the orchestra on the 
right hand side, suddenly stood up and discharged a 
pistol at the royal person. His Majesty had advanced 
about four steps from the door. His Majesty on the re- 
port of a pistol stopped and stood firmly. The man who 
committed the crime was seized and conveyed from the 
pit Mr. Sheridan, assisted by Mr. Wigstead, the 
magistrate, proceeded immediately to examine the 
prisoner. 

“ It appears that Hatfield did not fire very wide of his 
Majesty, only about a yard on the left. The king stood 
erect after he fired. The queen came in, and the king 


waved his hand for her to go back. Her Majesty asked | 


what was the matter. The king said, ‘Only a squib; 
they are firing squibs.’ After the assassin had been 
taken away the queen came forward, and, in great agita- 
tion, curtsied. She looked at the king and asked if they 
should stay. The king answered, ‘ We will not stir, but 
stuy the entertainment out,’”, 

Garrick Club, 


mi 
invited Parisian society “ pour avoir ’honneur de | 


Cuance or BaptisMAL Name BY ADVERTISE- 
mMENT.—Changes of surname, either by an entire 
mutation or by the addition of another name to 
the original one, have become so frequent of late 
years that almost daily the advertisement sheet of 
the Times affords instances of them. But the 
issue of May 20 last gives what I should suppose 
to be a unique instance of a change of baptismal 
name; perhaps I should rather say of an attempt 
to change the baptismal name, for I am by no 
means clear that legally the change can be so 
eflected—by advertisement. In it Surgeon-Major 
James Spence, resident in Jersey, gives notice that 
his infant son, Edmund Lionel Warren Spence, 
having been baptized by these names without the 
paternal sanction, shall discontinue to use them, 
and shall be known as James Edwin Spence. 

The advertisement is dated May 13, 1878. It 
is sufficiently curious, I think, to be worthy of a 
note, but will not be, I hope, “recorded for a pre- 
cedent.” J. Woopwarb, 


Ericram ox A Wic.—Mr. Bairy's paper on 
clerical wigs (5% S. ix. 481) brings to my memory 
eservation 


in your columns, At Winchester College the sub- 
ject given for a Latin epigram was “decus et 
tutamen.” One of the boys who wore the false 
adornment stepped up to the miaster's desk and 
thus delivered himself :— 

“ Hee coma quam cernis varios mihi suppetit usus.” 
He then took it off, and, turning it inside out, re- 
placed it so as to forma nightcap. 

Tutamen capiti nocte,” 
he proceeded ; and then restoring it to its original 
state, he finished with 


an epigram on a wig which deserves p 


“ dieque decus.” 
W. &. 


Reading. 


Soxxet XVI.—It is perhaps worth a 
brief note that in Mr. Tomlinson’s analysis of 
Milton’s sonnets in his The Sonnet: its Origin, 
Structure, and Place in Poetry, there is an error as 
regards Sonnet XVL, “ To the Lord General Crom- 
well.” This does not, like Sonnets IIL, IV., and 
’. fall under the arrangement 1221, 1221, 343, 
but is in itself a special variation, thus—1221, 
1221, 3443, 55. Wituiam Georcr BLack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


“View.y.”—H. A. B. in making inquiry about 
“viewy” reminds me of another word which I 
have often heard used in speaking of plain cotton 
or linen goods. Suppose that I am showing a 
buyer some goods which do not quite please him, 
he would say, “Show me something more viewly.” 
By this he would mean something more sightly, or 
finer in the thread. I should not understand that 
he spoke in a disparaging sense, but that he 
| wanted to see a quality or fineness of cloth neater, 
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not so coarse, or of higher finish, and of better | is like Hicks’s horses, all of a snarl” ; and, by w way 
appearance. This, I think, is a word in common | of parenthesis, adds, “‘ They say th: it he had only 
use in Yorkshire, and especially in the — ‘one.” It is then explained that the said horses or 
Riding. F. M. J. horse got entangled in the harness. 


W. H. D. B. 


Becktasners.—The readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
remember a discussion that took place in its 
columns upon the subject of this interesting sect 

of Turkey. The following extract from a corre- pres 
spondent’s letter in the Daily News (written from [We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Razgrad, and published here on the 20th ult.), 
as to the status and prospects of these sectarians 
in European Turkey, is tor many reasons very 
Pouitican Cartcature.—The frontispiece to 

of the 8, | Wright’s Caricature History of the Four Georges 
who have entirely relinquished Islamism and adopted a | ;, 4 copy of the well-known coloured engraving 
creed of their own, worshipping the Caliph Aaly as a _ : ea. 5 
divine incarnation, and repudiating the Prophet, the representing George III. in the character of 
Koran, and all external tokens of faith. They are, in| the King of Brobdingnag, examining through an 
fact, gool Christians in morals and principles, without | opera-glass the first Napoleon as Gulliver. This 
fanat ; ist, ent, tolerant, ——— and free — | is generally attributed to Gillray, and considered 

re ces. Vit the exceptio ) ese 10 “th . - 
wes exception t one of his nuisterpieces (see the work above cited, 
appear to be more numerous even in European Turkey no - bli | . OO 
than is generally supposed, especially in the Danubian | P- 20): It was pu lished (at the time of the 
districts, the remainder of the Turks are men whose | threatened invasion from Boulogne) on June 26, 


hatred has become stronger since the inconsiderate ven- | 1803, as uppears from the date etched at the foot 
geance of the Bulgarians has civen it new food.” of the plate 
. . 
H. C. C. I possess an admirable specimen. It bears a 


JS. il, 169, 300 59'S. vil. 325, 398, | memorandum, in what 1 know to be the hand- 
writing of a gentleman then forty-six years of age, 


PARALLEL Passaces.— of the date of its acquisition, “ June, 1803.” Con- 
* Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: sequently it must be a very early impression, 
If eer I loved her, all that love is gone. inasmuch as it appears to have come into the 
My heart to he r but as guest-wise sojourned, hands of its first possessor (for, as I have said, I 
And now to Helen it is home returned, know who its first possessor was) within four days 
of publication. Would you kindly render me 
Mi mer Night's Dream, Act iii. sc. 2. 

“So when LI am wesried with wandering all day sate very valuable assistance in obtaining replies 


To thee my deli evening I come: 
No matter what beauties | saw in my way, 
They were wey my vein, but thou art mv home.” 
Prior, A Letter Answer to Cloe Jealous, 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


to the two following questions : 1. What is the 
probable saleable value of my copy, and where 
would be the best place to dispose of it or ascer- 
tain its intrinsic value? 2. Is there any doubt 
that this caricature is by Gillray? I ask this 

“Orvorsere TANDEM.”—If we may use the | estion for this reason, that my copy bears in 
influential columns of “ N. & Q.” for defence from | the left-hand lower corner, in Roman capitals, very 
. neatly executed with a lead pencil on the delicately 
engraved tinted border, which is about an eighth 
of xn inch in breadth, the initials J. L. R. Now, 
this inscription would seem to have been inserted 
by the purchaser, the gentleman I have above 
referred to; indeed, I know the engraving has 


impieties committed against our English, I would 
invite judicions censure upon two execrable usages 
which have grown up in our generation—the use of 
equa or equal and of qurescent tor quiet. It is 


often said that the temperature is 
we could make it equal at pleasure, nod the baro- 
meter has sometimes been “quiescent” so long only been in his hands, his daughter's, and yp! 
that we m ty expect (not that it will now be quiet, Prag | and the characters = = rtainly not those « 
but) a change. Readers of “N. & Q.” do not re- the lady. Both are long since dead, however, and 
quire persuasive explanations, but only to have I obtained the print by the lady’s kind bequest. 
their attention called to the grievance. lhe original acquirer, then, niust have attributed 
Gwavas the work to some other artist than Gillray ; one 
who, xecording to reasonable inference, would be 
Somersetsumre Provers.—I have not seen|a well-known hand. Who was J. L. R.? Not 
recorded in your columns the following proverb or | Rowlandson ; his name was Thomas. Can any of 
saying, Which I understand is prevalent in this | your readers kindly enlighten me? Will you 
county. When a skein of thread gets entangled | courteously »fford them the op portunity by insert- 
in unravelling, a bystander will remark, “ Oh, that ing this communication ? S. 3 


equable,” as if 
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Perer Coxe, author of A nother Word or Two; 
or, Architectural Hints addressed to the Royal 
Academy, by Fabricia Nunnez, Spinster, 1807 ; 
also of The Erposé; or, Bonaparte Unmasked, 8vo., 
1809 ; also of The Social Day: a Poem in Nine 
Cantos, 8vo., 1823.—When did he die? He was 
porn Oct. 11, and in 1829 entered his seventy-sixth 
year. I remember his losing his sight, and think 
af having seen him about 1840 or even later. 
There was a sale of his works of art after his death, 
[note in 1858, but fancy that date must be an 
error, 2s I have not been able to trace any record 
of it. Was he not a brother of Archdeacon Coxe, 
who died in 1828? Have any of your readers a 
copy of the first-named work, and also of Graham’s 
English School, published before 1549, hoth of | 
which I should be glad to see or have the loan of 
them ? Wratr Papwortu. 

33, Bloomsbury Street. 


pe Foxtaxce.—I have two Watteau 
dishes of Sévres porcelain, with an inscription in 
gilt letters just within the rim underneath, 
“Donné par moi le Roy & Mad"* de Fontange.” 
The cipher within the Sevres monogram shows the 
date of the manufacture to be 1757 or 1768, both | 
during Louis XV.’s reign. I shall be greatly | 
obliged for any information respecting this lady. 

C. 8. 


“ Jixco.”—Without any wish to introduce a 
question of politics into “ N. & Q.,” I venture to 
ask for help in tracing the derivation of this word 
and its use in England. Is the original of jingo 
to be found in Jaincoac, the Basque word for God, 
which may be compared with the Polish beg and 
Croatian bogu, whence comes our English bogy ? 
I suppose the derivation from St. Genulphus, 
given in the Ingoldshy Legends, had no other, or | 
at least no better, authority than Mr. Barham’s | 
vivid imagination. What is the earliest occurrence 
of the expletive “ By jingo” in English literature ! 
Tam not able to trace it further back than Miss | 
Caroline Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs. 

Epwarp H. Marsa. 


Temple. 
What is the etymology of jingo,a word heard of | 
late so frequently from patriotic throats ? Halliwell | 
says it is a corruption of St. Gingulf (7.c. victorious | 
wolf), surely a good name for the warlike to swear | 
by. But I have seen the word connected also with | 

the Basque word for God, Jaungoicoa, abridged 
Jainkoa, meaning “ the Lord on high,” or, accord- | 
ing to another explanation, “the Lord of the | 
moon (goike)”; in this case one would fancy 
St. Jingo would be an oath for lunatics. Can any | 
one give me instances of the early occurrence of | 

the formula “ By jingo” in English literature ? 
A. L, Maynew. 


Oxford. 


AND Jounson on Dante.—TI have been 
told lately that Goethe did not appreciate Dante. 
Can you refer me to any passages in Goethe's 
writings in which he mentions his great (may I not 
say greater 2) predecessor in terns of deprec ation ? 
Does any one remember any allusions to Dante 
in Johnson’s writings? I have a vague recollection 
that the doctor somewhere speaks ef some poem 
which opens like Dante’s, but I cannot put my 
finger on the passage. Ido not find any mention 
of Dante in the index to Murphy’s edition of 
Johnson’s works, 12 vols., 1823, or in that to the 
one volume edition of Croker’s Boswell, 
should think it is doubtful if the good doctor ever 
read much of Dante, and still more doubtful if he 
appreciated him, One cannot imagine Jolinsen, 
with his powerful but somewhat ponderous in- 
ice In the 


tellect, feeling much at home with Beat: 


Terrestrial Paradise, or with St. Bernard in the 
White Rose of the Blessed. 


JoxaTuan Bovemen. 
Accounts.—I should he glad 
if some of your readers would give me mnternation 
on certain points suggested by our pa sh docu- 


ments. We have two books of churchw rdens’ 


accounts, extending over the years 1611-1726 in- 
clusive, and the following are items on which light 
is desired :-— 
1. What are “baldriggs”? Is the word the 
same as baldric ? 
“ His bugle horn hung by his side, 
All in a wolf-skin baldric tied.” 
Lay of the Last Miastril. 
The term is used as late as the year 1645. It then 
gives place to the word “ bell-ropes.” ‘The oldest 
ringers about here have never heard the name. 
2. In 1618 or 1619 the churchwardens paid 
iiijd. for a book entitled God and the Kinge; in 


1621, xxd. for another touching or in defence of the 
right of the king ; in 1626, two shillings for “ two 
bookes for the fast against the warres.” In 


1634-6 are charges for book of articles and going 
in procession. In 1636 one shilling is disbursed at 
Warwick about the recusants; in 1641, S/. for 
the ordinance of thanksgiving, Sept. 7. In 1655 is 
an entry, “ Imprimis for acquittance for the dis- 
tressed Protestants, 4d.” Information is sought 
under all these heads. 

3. In 1687 the king, James II., came by. 
Was it on his way to Oxford, or on his return? 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore is four miles south-east from 
Coventry on the great London and Holyhead road, 

4. In 1686 the churchwardens took ten journeys 
to “present the Decenters.” What is exactly 
meant by this? 

5. What were letters of request? There are 
numerous entries of sums paid to persons, whom 
we should now probably eall tramps, on the 
strength of these letters. ALFRED STARKEY. 

The Vicarage, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry. 
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S. X. Jury 6, 78, 


Snrove Turspay at Leicester.—At Leicester 


battledor ttlecock is played by artisans 


men and n, on Shrove Tuesday, as an old 

istom. If tl isked why they play, Seccaie 
answer yi ‘It is Shrove Tuesday.” I do 
not know of their playing on any otherday. Does 
any one know the origin of this custom ? 


E. Leaton BLENKINsorr 


“ Hernerous.”—In the Epistle for the Sunday 
after Ascension Dav, taken from 1 St. Peter iv. 7, | 
in the fir Book of Common Prayer of King 
Edward VI. oceurs this phrase, * Be ve herberous 
one to another. This passage is taken from the | 
translation known as the Bishops’ Bible. In the 
Authorized Version the rendering is, “‘ Use hospi- 
tality one to another,” and the Douay version 
ugrees W th Can any reacers of X 
refer me to the use of the word “ herberous ” in the 
sense indicated by the two more recent transla- 
tions? Witiiam Wine. 

Steep! Aston, Oxford 


See “St. Julian,” p. 14. 


Orricens 1x Unire 


Pugin’s and Rowlandson’s illustrations to Acker- 

mann’s Microcosin Of L ndon are correct, naval and 

military officers commonly wore their uniforms in 

theatres and other public and private assemblies. 

If this was so, When was the practice discontinued 

and whiy ! GeorGE ELtis. 


Macactay’s Repartre.— Will anv corre- 
spondent oblive myself, and, I am sure, many other 
lovers of well-applied classical quotations, with 


the repartee of which Mr. Trevelyan (Life of 


Macaulay, i. 81) says, “that it was ac knowledged 
without dissent to ™ the best applied quotation 
that ever \ ude within five miles of the Fitz- 
william Museum”? 

“A BRASS KNoCKER.”—TI lately heard this name 
applied to an invitation given to very intimate 
friends to come after a party and help to finish the 
remains of the upper. Can any one tell its « rigin? 

P. J. F. Gaytition. 

“ ontice.”—Where is this saying to 
be found? The other day it formed the subject of 
a paper which was read at a clerical meeting at 
which I was present, but the author of the paper 
could not te il me where the phrase came from. 
I had imagined that it was atenhel as a motto by 
one of the noble families of Great Britain, but a 
reference to the peerage has failed to discover it. 
The nexrest approach to it is the motto of the 
Earl of Lindsey, “ Loyalté me oblige.” 

Jonun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To BE NO BETTER THAN ONE SHOULD BE.”— 
What is the origin of this — I remember 


RM WHEN orr Duty.—If 


| loran, in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, and in 


| Middlem rch, and in this last only is it written as 
}a quot: tion: generally it is incorp rated with the 
| origi inal text. Georce Repway., 

| Tur Pris Wett.—Near Chepstow is the Pin 
We ll, still in some repute for its healing powers, 
In FOO ld times ” tho e who would test the 
virtues of its waters said an Ave, and cropped 4 


Are there other Pin Wells? 


pin into its de ptl 
Was the pin a mere tiny tribute 

Henry 
| Barnes. 


Bisset Famity, co. Bucxs.—-In some charter 
of Roche Abbey, which I have lately discovered, 
are two deeds in which “ Ernaldus Bisset de comi- 
tatu Buk.” grants property in Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen and Slade Hoton, Yorkshire, to 
monks of Roche. The deeds are not dated, 
were probably written early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. I should be much obliged to any one who 
could give any information concerning this Arnold 
Bisset or his family. Were the Lissets of Preston 
Bisset, co. Bucks 7 S. O. Avpy. 

Sheffield, 


Baron Hereert or Lea.—A_ bio- 
‘Te phie “al ske tch, repr nted from Fraser 3 Ma jazi 
and entitled Sidney Herbert, First Baron Herber 
of Lea, was published in Salisbury in 1862. Who 
was the satan! Lord Herbert deserves, I think, 
« much more detailed biography. There cannot 
be any lack of materials. ABHBA. 


Cuvrcn Mepats.—In Brayley’s Graphic Illus- 


trator, published in 1834, are given five woodcuts, 
| about Pf inches diameter, each showing the front 
of a newly erected church. These were cast in 
plaster for sale. Is there any record of who 
brought them out and the number in the set ? 

fe 
| Tne Monks or Mount Atnos.—Can you tell 
| me of any account of the monks of Mount Athos 
pub lished subsequently to that by the Hon. Robert 
Curzon ? A. 5. 


Sir Jonn Sreruens, Kyt., Governor or Den- 
tix Castie, who resided in 1664 at Meakstown 
Castle, near Finglas, co. Dublin.—I will feel 
greatly obliged if any of your correspondents can 
kindly give me information concerning the above, 
or concerning Sir Daniel Bellingham, first Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in 1665, who resided in 1664 at 
Dubber Castle, near Finglas. The information 
sought is additional to what Gilbert gives in his 
History of Dublin, vol. i. p. 14. 

3. W. Avams, D.D. 


The Rectory, Santry. 


Famiry, Norrotx.—I should be glad if 


meeting with it inan Irish novel, Hector O’Hal- | any one cot uld give me the coat of arms and crest 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. § 


of this family. It is supposed to be of Flemish 
rigin. Wx. Somerset Kroon. 
Tue LEGEND or Tur Rep Movse.—Where can 
I find the legend of the red mouse, as mentioned 
in Goethe’s Faust, and by Ouida in Folle Farine 
and Ariadne ? GEORGE ANDERSON. 


“Parsi pE EL Sorpo.”—Where can one see 


a copy of this curious piece of Spanish literature, | 


which has been attributed to Lope de Rueda ? 
Wituram E, A. Axon. 


ves SeL.envs.—Can any of your readers 
information Cryptome ny 

ruptographie, Libri LX., by this writer ? 
published in 1623 at Lime —. 


. Wicstox, 


Deal. 


Avrnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ Why that look of sadness, 
Vhy that downcast eye !” 

R. 
‘The waning moon her lustre threw 
ale round her throne of ftened b 

Her circ uit through the Sout! l 
Was languid, lo yw, and quickly 


Replies, 


PERSONAL PROVERBS. 
(5 §. ix. 47, 169, 215, 492.) 

Surely it will be worse than useless to discuss 
the meaning of our oider proverbs, if they are 
to appear in the mutilated state to which several 
of those in Mr. Sotry’s selection from Howell's 
Paroimiographia, 1659, have been reduced. 
A little examination will show that by this process 
they have been needlessly obscured, and difficulties 
created where none existed. No doubt the drift 
and language of a few offend against decency, but 
were it not better, then, that such should be let 
alone and left in the oblivion effected by time and 
impr roved manners ? 


i am inclined to think that most proverbs which | 


have come down to us coupled with a personal 
name were derived from some anecdote, ballad, or 


history of the period, the missing link to which | 


can but seldom be now supplied, and still more 
rarely is worth searching for. Some were ce rtainly 
the stereotype d sayings of the Court fools, of which 
three or four are attributed to Pedley, who was, 
we know, Henry VIII.’s jester. Others, which 
have been improperly included in this ¢ ategory, 
really belong to typical callings and characters. 
Of this class are the following :— 

: ‘As coy as a cr roker’: 3 mare.” Heiwood, our 
first collector, gives it thus. Howell, who has’ 
copied from him freely, and at times inaccurately, 


has turned the trade into the surname which grew 
out of it, while Hazlitt gives Herbert as his autho- 
rity, whose = lish Proverbs was not publ 
till nearly a century later. Crocks or earthe 

hawked about for sale in panniers on an animal’s 
back required a steady-going one, as Horatio hs is 


tlready observed, and such may be intended in 
the passage below; else it defies solution. Th 
; vamesome widow, wh ose wooins and weddir 


the theme of this early literary treasure, is 
for her portrait :— 
** Of auncient fathers she took no cure nor care, 
She was to them as koy as a croker’s mare ; 
She tooke thenterteinment of the yong men 


! All in daliaunce as nice as a nun’s hen.’ 


J. Heiwood, Diak gue, 1566, pt. ii, 1. 


“As learned as Doctor Doddypoll,” Howell 
p. 17 (omitted by Hazlitt). Skelton gives us 
‘Doctor Daupatus” (Colin Clout, |. 801 
* lypa tis” Why come ye not to 
1. 649), “hoddypoule ” (ib., 1. 670), and “hud 
peke” (Duke of Albany, 1. 301), for an ignoran 
chattering pretender to learning, and “Do 
Dotypoll,” in the same sense, occur in the old 
play of Hickscorner (Hazlitt’s Collection, i. 179). 
A priest is always the butt, and his shaven crown 
has to bear comparisons with the jackdaw, the 
snail, and the dotterel (Ske lton, Phil ip Sparrow, 
409). A cognate prover! b, “The dosnel! daw- 
cock comes dropping in among the doctors,” is in 
Withal’s Dictionary, 1634. 

“Madam Parnell, crack the nut and eat the 
kernel.” Howell (p. 21) ac Ids, “This alludes te 
labour ”—at once a sufficient explanation (thou 
Mr. Hazlitt overlooks it), and upon which nothing 
more need be said than that the word pernel had 
become, so far back as the seventeenth century, the 
synonym for a woman of loose life (see Viston of 
Piers the Plow) nan, iv. 116, v. 26). 

“O master Vier, we cannot pay you your rent 
[for we had no grace of God this year. No ship- 
wreck upon our coast. <A saying of ‘the Yornish,” 
Howell, p. 12; omitted by Hazlitt]. Honrartio’s 
derivation from the gaming-table must fall before 
the complete version. Vier looks very like the 
West-country reading of fair, and, were it not for 
| the ¢ apital letter, we might understand “ master 
| fair” for “fair master,” in an apologetic address to 
a landlord from a tenant behindhand at quarter- 
}day. Light is thrown here, but darkness also, by 
another proverb in Howell, “ The grace of God is 
worth a Fair,” which I take to mean, “ Luck is as 
profitable as industry.” In Ferguson’s Scottish 
Proverbs (published in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century) we meet with “The grace o’ God 
is gear enough.” 

“As red as Roger’s nose, who was christened 
with pump-water.” Have we not here a drunkard 
who has been sobered or punishei by a douche 
| under the village pump ? 
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The remainder requiring notice seem to refer to 
individual persons. 

* As just as Jerman’s lips,” Howell, p. 3, who 
adds, “Spoken in derision” ; and so, in a dispute 
between the married couple as to the proper time 
for retiring, 

** Whan byrdes shall roust (quoth he) at viii, ix or ten, 
Who shall appoynt their houre, the cocke or the hen? 
= 7 (quoth she), The cocke (quoth he), Just (quoth 

she 

As Jerman’s lips. It shall prove more just (quoth he). 

Than prove I (quoth she) the more foole far away.” 

J. Heiwood, Dialogue, 1566, ii, 2. 

In the extract from Torriano’s Dictionary (the 

obscurity in which I should be glad if Horatio 

would point out) its mocking use is equally 
manifest. Moreover, the saying was in itself 
ironical, Mr. Sharman in a note on this passage 
in his edition of the Dialogue, p. 96, cites from 

Latimer’s Remains, “As just as Jerman’s lips, 

which came not together by nine mile,” to which 

I may add, “To agree like Dogge and cat, and 

meet as jump as German’s lips” (8. Gosson, School 

of Abuse, 1579, p. 26, Arber’s repr.). Jump and 
just are used convertibly for “exact ” by Shakspere, 
and we have the former word in the sense of to 
agree in the proverb, “Good wits jump.” Cf. Fr. 


juste-au-corps, a close-fitting garment. Neither 


compression of the lips nor completeness of justice 
among the German people will, therefore, serve our 
turn. Besides, German was not unknown both as 
a Christian name and as a rendering of the Lat. 
Germanus, brother (Shak., Oth., i. 1). 

“Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow.” The 
spelling varies : “ Backare,” Heiwood, Dial., 1566, 
i. 11 ; Id., Epigrams, 1566 ; Roister Doister, 1566, 
i. 2; L. Wager, Repentance of Mary Magdalen, 
1567, C iii ; “ Bacare,” Heiwood, Epigr., bk. iii. ; 
Shak., T. of Shrew, ii. 1; “ Baccare,” J. Grange, 
Golden Apkroditis, 1577, D iii* ; Davies of Here- 
ford, Scourge of Folly, 1611, “Upon English 
Proverbs,” ep. 23; all in the sense of “Stand 
further back!” May this not be the old com- 
parative of back, as further is of far or fur? In 
Worcestershire not long ago I heard a labourer, 
who at the tail of a cart was superintending its 
being backed into a narrow entry, call out to his 
mate at the horse’s head, “He corn’t goo no 
backer!” owing to some hindrance in the way. 
Mortimer may have coined the word, and it seems 
a pity that we have lost it. 

“Taken napping, as Mosse caught his mare.” 
An allusion to some story woven into a ballad, for 
in Mr. Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Re- 
gisters, i. 193, we find, “Recevyd of Wylliam 
Greffeth for his lycense for the pryntinge of a 
ballett intituled taken nappynge as Mosse toke his 
meare, iiii’, 1569-70.” This will be the “song 
sung among the farmers of South Devon, of which 
the last line of each verse is, ‘As Morse caught the 
Mare,’” referred to in your 1* §, i. 320, 


“He will live as long as old Russe of Pottern, 
who lived till all the world was weary of him.” [| 
merely wish to mention that Howell gives this in 
full, with the name of Russe. Mr. Hazlitt offers 
no authority for his version in Rosse, but he pro- 
bably got the proverb from Howell, though he 
affects to depreciate and has avowedly neglected 
him. 

“As wise as Waltham’s calf [who went nine 
miles to suck a Bull and came home as dry as he 
went,” Howell, p. 6]. Here the addition is a per- 
version of the original meaning, which is a fling at 
the monks for their foolish preaching. The calf 
may have belonged to Waltham Abbey ; or can the 
miraculous image there have been in view? 

** As wyse as Waltom's calfe, 
Must preche a Goddes halfe 
In the pulpit solempnely.” 
Skelton, Colin Clout, 1. 81 i. Dyce’s edit. 
—not Walton, as Mr. Hazlitt prints it, p. 446. 
A third party called in to mediate by the husband 
excuses himself :— 

** Ye will me to a thankelesse office heere, 

And a busy officer I may appeere. 

And Jack out of office she may bid me walke 

And thinke me as wise as Waltam’s calfe, to talke 

Or chat of hir charge, havyng therein nought to doo.” 
J. Heiwood, Dialogue, 1566, ii. 3. 

A curious passage occurs in Buttes’ Dyet’s Dry 
Dinner, 1599, I*, after a dispraise of veal: “ Essex 
calfes the proverb praiseth, and some are of the 
mind that Waltome calfe was also that countrey 
man.” Davies has this proverb (ep. 366) in the 
expanded form. Vincent 8. Leay. 

Windham Club. 


“T’ll chance it, as old Horne did his neck,” or 
‘as parson Horne did his neck.” Fifty and sixty 
yeurs ago this was a common saying in the mid- 
land counties, and may be now. I have heard of 
its being used in Scotland. Horne was a clergy- 
man in Nottinghamshire. Horne committed a 
murder. He escaped to the Continent. After 
many years’ residence abroad he determined to 
return. In answer to an attempt to dissuade him, 
and being told he would be hanged if he did, he 
said, “I’ll chance it.” He did return, was tried, 
condemned, and executed. The account of his 
“life, trial, character, and behaviour” may be 
found in The Newgate Calendar. 

“Like Morley’s ducks, born without a notion.” 
This was also a Nottinghamshire saying, but 
a very common one—spoken of some one on the 
occasion of his committing a stupid action. 
A public-house at Sneinton, near Nottinghaw, 
had been kept by generations of Morleys, and one 
of them, in answer to a complaint of their straying 
into a neighbour's garden, said his ducks were 
“born without a notion.” ELLceE. 

Craven. 
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FoneraL Armour (5™ §. ix. 429.)—Much of 
the armour suspended over tombs in our churches 
is no doubt “ undertakers’ trappings,” though often 
of considerable antiquity, eg. the barred helmets 
in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick ; the heavy 
dummy sword with its grip of lead in the Spenser 
Chapel at Brington, Northamptonshire; and, I 
think, the helmets at Stratford-upon-Avon and 
those in Beverley Minster. Real armour, how- 
ever, exists in many places besides Westminster 
Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral. In the church 
of Broadwater, Sussex, is preserved the tilting 
helmet of Lord de la Warre, with its remarkable 
ocularium, a most interesting example. A real 
helmet exists in the church at Bletchley ; some 
mouldering gauntlets I have seen in those of 
Cirencester and Slaugham in Sussex; and at 
Wimbledon is a complete suit of black horseman’s 
armour, early seventeenth century, for the due 
preservation of which a sum of money has been 
left by will. I cannot at present say where, but I 
remember to have seen a real visored helmet of 
the same period in the vestry of some church in 
the city of London. I have a heaume of the 
fashion of the thirteenth century, stolen, I fear, 
fromsome church. It isa “dummy,” but I should 
say not later than the sixteenth century. I lent it 
for the funeral service in memory of the late Count 
Coloredo, Grand Master of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and it did duty on the cata- 
falco in the church in Great Ormond Street on 
that occasion. Of ancient swords I know of no 
example in any English church, though broken 
rapiers of the seventeenth century, with the 
fractured ends ground round, and the hilts some- 
times gilded, and so utilized by the undertakers, 
are not uncommon. There are some at Brington. 
The sword of the Black Prince is said to have been 
appropriated by Old Noll. The usurper, however, 
spared the rest of the prince’s harness to the 
cathedral. The clerk of the church at Broadwater 
told me he remembered a sword by the side of Lord 
de la Warre’s helmet, but that it had been stolen. 
I shall be very glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
will add to my list. W. J. Bernmarp Swirn. 

Temple. 


In many instances the armour hung over tombs 
was not representative merely, but the real armour 
that had been worn by those whose bodies slept 
below. The Ancren Riwle, a thirteenth century 
book, tells us, “ After the death of a valiant knight 
men hung up his shield high in the church to his 
memory ” (p. 393). Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The practice of supplying imitative armour for 
funeral purposes is at least as old as Sir Wm. 
Dugdale, for in a MS. at Merevale, dated 1667, he 
states the charges of various articles for the achieve- 
ment of a knight : the helmet, gilt with silver and 


gold, 11. ; the crest carved and coloured in “ oyle,” 

13s. ; the sword with velvet “scabard,” 10s. ; the 

target carved and gilt in “oyle,” 16s. ; a gauntlet, 

10s. ; gilt spurs with velvet spur leathers, 5s. I 

have this from a transcript made by Mr. Wm. 

Hamper. GWwavas. 
Penzance. 


“ Cariste’s Empassies” (4° §, xi. 95, 182.)— 
Of this very interesting account of Russia there 
have been at least seven editions. The first bore 
only the initials of the author’s name, G. M., but 
the subsequent ones have nearly all the name of 
Guy Miege in full. 

1. A Relation of Three Embassies from his Sacred 
Majesty Charles II. to the Great Duke of Muscovie, &c. 
Written by an Attendant. London, 1669. Svo., pp. 475, 
with portraits of Lord Carlisle and of the Czar. 

2. La Relation de Trois Ambassades de Monseigneur 
le Comte de Carlisle, Amsterdam, 1670, 1l2mo. 

3. Same title. Rouen, 1670. 12mo., 

4. Same title. Amsterdam, 1672. 12mo. 
called “‘ seconde edition, revue et corrigee.” 

5. Les Trois Ambassades du Comte de Carlisle, Xc. 
Amsterdam, 1700, 12mo. 

6. Des Graffen von Carlisle Nahmens Sr. Kénigl. Maj. 
von Gross-Britannien abgelegte drey Gesandsciatten, 
&e. Franckfurt und Leipzig, 1701. 12mo. 

7. La Relation de Trois Ambassades de Monseigneur 
le Comte de Carlisle, &c. Revue et Annotée par le 
Prince Galitzin. Paris, 1857. 12mo. 

Much confusion has been introduced into biblio- 
graphical works as to the authorship of this little 
volume. A very curious source of error is pointed 
out by Prince Galitzin. In Coxe’s Travels in 
Poland, Russia, &c., Lond., 1784, there is a re- 
ference to previous writers on Russia, such as 
“ Chancellor, Fletcher, Smith, the author of Car- 
lisle’s Embassies, &c.” A German translator of 
Coxe’s Travels, by a little error in punctuation, 
converted these four names into two, and the 
passage then read thus: “Der Kanzler Fletcher ; 
Smith, der verfasser der nachricht von der Gesand- 
schaft des Lord Carlisle,” &c.; and the curious 
blunder thus commenced not only wholly misled 
foreign bibliographers, but was retranslated into 
English without comment, and widely published. 
Thus in Card’s History of Russia, Lond., 1804, 
Svo., at p. 587 a fact is stated on the authority of 
“ Smith, the author of Carlisle’s Embassies.” 

Edward Chamberlayne and Guy Miege, whose 
rivalry in the Present State of England, 1667, and 
the New Present State of England, 1691, is well 
known, were both servants of Lord Carlisle ; Miege 
accompanied him in his first three embassies, and 
Chamberlayne attended him in his last. I have 
sought in vain to find out what was Miege’s precise 
position in the embassies of 1663-4, and why he 
did not accompany Lord Carlisle in 1668. 

Epwarp 
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the Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Society), he 
will find information on the manner in which 
knights were buried previous to the reign of 
Henry VIII. In vol. i. is the will of Thomas de 
Chaworth, miles, dated 1347, in which the testator 
directs his old palfrey to walk before his body in 
the name of its master, and desires to be buried in 
2x manner befitting his condition and his knight- 
hood. In the same volume is the will of William 
de Chaworth, son of the above-named Thomas, 
wherein the testator desires to be buried in Beau- 
chief Abbey, “cum optimo animali, quod habeo, 
nomine principalis mei.” It would appear from 
these two instances that it was usual for a knight’s 
horse to walk before the body of its master in the 
funeral processsion. With regard to the Cha- 
worths, however, I should observe that even in 
1347 they were an ancient and wealthy family, 
and that both the above-named testators were the 
eldest scions of their house. They are sometimes 
described as domini and sometimes milites, but 
never comites. Mr. Wuitty should remember 
that in drawing a distinction between “ mediaeval 
prince or baron” and “simple knight” he raises 
a difficulty, for it is not always easy to say to 
which of these classes such men as Thomas Cha- 
worth belonged. But I think we may safely say 
that at the funeral of a knight (miles or eques) it 
was usual for a single horse, bearing its master’s 
shield and armorial trappings, to pace before the 
body in procession. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Tae American Rosrn (5" §, ix. 367, 414, 475, 
518.)—I am no ornithologist, and can only speak 
of birds as I have seen them. The American 
robin (they eat him frequently “on toast” at 
American tables @héte) seemed to me a big, ugly 
thrush, with a dirty yellow breast. The blue-bird 
of Canada is an exquisitely beautiful little fellow, 
with a bright “cobalt” blue coat. It is 2 shame 
to shoot him, but I confess that I brought away 
from Niagara in 1863 a lady’s parasol, the dome 
of which was decorated with an entire blue-bird. 

G. A. Sata. 

Kingsley was quite right. The American robin 
is the red-breasted or migratory thrush, Turdus 
migratorius. I have been a good deal in both 
Canada and the United States, but I never heard 
the blue-bird, Sialia sialis, so designated. _B. 


Tae Lark THE Liyner (5* ix. 408.)— 
These names of rivers, despite their poetical 
associations, have nothing ornithological in their 
origin. Their etymology is not far to seek, 
A few miles from Bury St. Edmunds, on the 
Mildenhall road, stand the village and rectory of 
Lackford, the ford on the Lack or Lach, of which 
Lark is evidently a corruption. Now Ger. Lachs, 
A.-S. Lear, Norse Lax, is the Teutonic term for 


salmon, and is applied in connexion with many 
rivers where the fish has abounded at some period 
or other. Thus Lavea or Leoxey in the Isle of 
Man, “the salmon stream” ; five rivers in Iceland 
called Laxa, one in the Hebrides, and one in 
Cantire; Laxweir on the Shannon; Letzlip, or 
the salmon leap, on the Liffey ; L-ckford in Hamp- 
shire ; Lachsford or Lachford on the Mersey, 
where salmon were formerly very abundant ; Laz- 
ford in Sutherland, “cum multis aliis.” 

A large proportion of English rivers bear Celtic 
or Cymric names, such as Avon, Usk, Dee, Don, 
&e. Llevn in Welsh signifies smooth, and Llyn, 
a quiet pool. Linne/, then, as a diminutive sig- 
nifies “the small, smooth stream.” Lin or Ler 
thus applied has a very wide range. We 
in two Loch Levens and three rivers / 
Scotland, and in many rivers Leven in Engl 
We have Lin as a pool in Lin-coln, Duab-li 
lithgow, Glas-lin, Ros-lin, Kings Lynn, &e. 

The word h/ynna, quoted by Canon Cooxre as 
A.-S. for a brook, is more than doubtful in its 
authenticity. The only authority for it is an in- 
sertion in Bosworth’s A.-S. Dictionary, not from 
the author’s own knowledge, but from a reference 
made by Francis Junius toa MS. copy of a portion 
of JEilfric’s Glossary, said to have been found in 
the library of the celebrated painter Peter Paul 
Rubens. The word is to be found nowhere else. 
Bosworth himself quotes llyn as a Welsh word. 

J. A. Pictox. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Writing some time since on the “ Fluvial Ety- 
mology of Norfolk,”* I stated :— 

“Tn Cary’s map of Suffolk (1819) the river which in 
Bowen's and Clark’s maps of Suffolk is called the Thet is 
not named, and in Bowen's map of Norfolk the part of 
the Little Ouse just above Thetford is called the Lark, 
whereas the latter river (which ought to be called the 
Luch or Lug) runs at some distance to the 8. W. of Thet- 
ford.” 

Both names may be traced to the Celtic Ili 
water; thus Ili, leg, lag, lac, Lark ; or lac, luch, 
lug, Lark ; Ili, lin, dim, Linnet. 

R. S. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


“As” (5S. ix. 188, 256, 275, 372.)—Every one 
who knows Greek is familiar with the use of the 
word «s in the sense given by F. 8., but in every 
one of the passages he cites ws would be rendered 
by the English about, and not by as, and if people 
would say, “I expected him about yesterday,” and 
not “as yesterday,” I should be satisfied. I very 
much doubt whether the use of &s (= as it were) 
with an adverb in such a sentence as the follow- 
ing, ws €x would be good 
Greek, and, if not, then the parallel fails. But be 


* East Anglia, vol. ii. No. xlii. (Aug., 18€4), 8. Tymms, 
Lowestoft. 
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that as it may, F. S. will hardly contend that be- 
cause an expression like this is a common idiom of 
a classical language, therefore, if used in some other 
language, it cannot possibly be a vulgarism. The 
rustic who says, “ Nobody didn’t know nothing of 
it,” might plead that it was classical, and cite such 
a phrase as ovoes ovk ovdapos oide, or the use of 
nemo now in Latin; but none the less for that 
reason we should class it as a vulgarism. Again, 
the use of the active participle in a passive sense, 
called by Todd, in his preface to Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, a “ vitious expression,” is common enough 
in the North in such a phrase as “I want my 
letters ‘ posting,’” and has a classical counterpart 
in the use of the present participle after the Greek 
aicGavopat (Thue, i. 47); “accustomed with” is 
constantly used in Scotland, and is exactly the 
Latin assuetus followed by the ablative ; but both 
this and the former must certainly be considered 

rovincialisms. Instances might no doubt be 
multiplied, but I think that the above are sufficient 
to show that what is classical in one languege may 
be “ provincial” or even “ vulgar” in another. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary no less than thirty 
different meanings of the word as are given, but 
not one in the sense of “thereabout.” Halliwell, 
under as in his Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 


vincial Words (among which in this sense he | 


classes it), says, “It is frequently redundant, as 
* He will come “ as” to-morrow.’ ” G. L. G. 


May I be allowed to make a few short notes ? 

1. As, in the sense of a round number, is used 
also in the Greek of the New Testament : ws azé 
rendered in the Anthorized 
Version “ As it were two hundred cubits.” 

2. Has the redundant and inelegant phrase 
“from thence,” disfiguring both the Bible and the 
Creeds. been set down for revision ? 

3. Not even a sojourner at Margate should be 
permitted to call his marine location a ‘ watering- 
place.” This name applies, and correctly, to towns 
such as Bath, Cheltenham, and Buxton, whither 
we go to drink the waters; not to modern places 
of fashionable resort by the sea-shore. 

4. Mr. Gladstone, in a letter written within the 
last two years, speaks of the “northward position,” 
meaning thereby the position of the clergyman at 
the north side of the communion table. 

5. I have heard a young curate—an Irishman it 
must be stated—speak in a sermon of people who 
are “ cut off before the expiration of their allotted 
time.” 

6. A grocer in the Blackfriars Road is now ad- 
vertising in his window tea “of a Samson-like 
strength.” Epwarp H. 

The Temple. 


I beg to thank G. L. G. for taking compassion 
on my obtuseness. But I should also like to sug- 
gest if, in the sentence which he gives as an illus- 


tration, the real meaning of the “which his” is 
not which’s.” 

Shall we ever, from middle-class or any other 
English, be able to serve a notice of ejectment on 
“ these kind of things”? HERMENTRUDE. 


“CorneLianum Dotivm” (5 §. ix. 407.)— 
Douce, I believe, was the first who printed, if 
not the first who made, the suggestion that the 
author T. R. was Th. Randolph. He formed his 
belief, I presume, on the coincidence of the initials, 
and on the publication of Randolph’s Poems, &c., 
in the same year as the Corn. Dolium, viz. 1638. 
| I have not compared this play with Randolph’s 
} poems and other plays for parallelisms, but may 
} state why I am inclined to doubt Douce’s belief. 
When his surviving works were published by his 
brother, Randolph was dead, and they were pre- 
ceded by various commendatory verses written 
after his death. Now, if the Corn. Doliwm were 
his, we should expect to find it there. Secondly, 
the Poems, &c., were published at “ Oxford, 
Printed by Leonard Litchfield, Printer to the 
University, for Francis Bowman.” But the Corn. 
Dolium was printed in the same year in London 
by another printer, and for other publishers. 
Thirdly, there is a list of errata at the end and a 
Latin motto after them, which, considering how 
printers of themselves treated books in that day, 
betokens carefulness and the careful eye of the 
author. Lastly, I find no allusion to the Corn. 
Dolium in the commendatory verses, among 
which are two by Ed. Gayton and Ric. West, 
which specially bring in and enumerate (most of) 
the titles of his larger pieces. Were I to con- 
jecture, I should say that “ Auctore T. R. in- 
geniosissimo hujus «vi Heliconio” was perhaps 
true as regards the initials, but a piece of clap-trap 
intended to insure the book’s sale. 

B. NicHorsoy. 

P.S.—A fifth reason for doubt is, that Randolph 
was dead in 1638, and the publisher would there- 
fore have been more likely, if he could, to have 
given his name in full on the title as “ M.A. and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 


Jewish Surnames (5 §. ix. 


508.)—In reply to W. M. G. W. it may be stated 
that there were no Jews resident in England in 
Shakspere’s time. In the year 1290, Edward L, 
| agreeably to a proposal from Parliament, sentenced 

them to perpetual banishment, and to the number 
| of fifteen or sixteen thousand they quitted the 
| country with their families and movable property. 
| Oliver Cromwell allowed them to return, and in 
1666 free permission to reside and practise their 
| religion was granted to them by Charles II. How 
| Shakspere obtained the wonderful acquaintance 

with the Jewish idiosyncrasy which he exhibits in 
| his portrait of Shylock it is difficult to understand. 
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He seems to have known by intuition, as it were, 
what other men only acquire by perception and 
laborious processes of study and thought. I do 
not agree with your correspondent that our great 
dramatist has depicted the Jew as “a bloodthirsty 
villain,” pur et simple. There is much to be said 
in extenuation of the revengeful spirit he displays 
towards Antonio, and he himself parries the 
attacks of his enemies with ready skill in argu- 
ment, never failing to return thrust for thrust. I 
go with Hazlitt in thinking that Shylock is “a 
man no less sinned against than sinning.” 
A. Kenyepy. 
Ailsa House, Reading. 


Tue “Hue anp Cry” (5S. ix. 508,)—I re- 
member to have seen a copy of the Hue and Cry 
(the present police gazette) for some day in the 
month of August, 1845. The Dublin police 
gazette certainly went by the name of Hue and 
Cry so recently as 1860, and, for aught I know, 
may yet bear that title. G, A. Sara. 


Sr. ix. 480.)—Chaucer’s “Seynt 
Julian,” Prologue, 340, was the “ good harbourer,” 
the saint who presided over hospitality and over 
travellers. See the account given of him in 
Boceaccio’s Decam., day ii. nov. 2, “I am going to 
relate a story... in which it happens to those who 
have not said the Pater Noster of St. Julian, that 
they often get a bad night’s rest, though they lie 
in a good bed.” Rinaldo says, “I aiways use, 
when | am upon a journey, before I go out of my 
inn to say one Pater Noster and one Ave Maria 
for the souls of the father and mother of St. 
Julian, and after that I pray to God and St. 
Julian to send me a good lodging at night.” See 
note in Morris’s Chaucer; Chambers’s Book of 
Days, ii. 388 ; cf. “Not the St. Julian who suffered 
martyrdom in Auvergne, under Diocletian; nor 
St. Julian of the third century, apostle of the 
Maine; nor St. Julian of the seventh century, 
Archbishop of Toledo” (Morley’s English Writers, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 297). Another story is: “ There (at 
Bethanye) dwelte Symon leprous, and there her- 
berwed oure Lord; and aftre, he was baptized of 
the Apostles, and was clept Julian, and was made 
Bisschoppe ; and this is the same Julyan, that 
men clepe to for gode Herberghgage ; for oure 
Lord herberwed with him, in his Hows” (Sir 
John Maundeville, ed. Halliwell, p. 97). 

O. W. Tancock. 

Of the St. Julians the one most likely to be 
commemorated in Wales is the martyr of Verulam, 
because of his patriotic character; but the St. 
Julian met with in England (at Wellow in 
Somerset, for instance) is more probably the better 
known patron of travellers. A bridge at Wim- 
borne is dedicated to him. I suspect, however, 
that the Cornish surname Julian is derived from 


Julean, a hazel, which forms a part of some names 
of places, as, for instance, Nanjulian near St. Just, 
Gwavas. 


Tue Sunrirower (5 §, viii. 348, 375, 431, 
497.)—The sunflower that Ovid made a follower of 
the sun, and thus originated an idea that has been 
eagerly taken up by modern poets, has by them, 
and even by botanical writers, been wrongfully ap- 
plied. Thus the mistake has arisen of looking for an 
action in the modern designated sunflower which 
really never belonged to it. As the ancients were 
not acquainted with our garden sunflower (Heli- 
anthus), which is a native of Peru, it could not 
possibly be the plant intended by Ovid. Old 
Gerard, in his Herbal, stated the matter correctly 
as regards the Helianthus long ago, but has been 
unheeded. He says :— 

“The flower of the sunne is called in Latine Flos 

sol/s, taking that name from those that have reported 
it to turne with the sunne, the which I could never 
observe, although I have endeavoured to find out the 
truth of it; but I rather thinke it was so called because 
it doth resemble the radiant beames of the sunne, where- 
upon some have called it Corona solis and Sol dadianus, 
the Indian sunflower.” 
The simile of turning its face to the sun from east 
to west daily, supposing any flower to do so, has 
been wrongly assigned by Erasmus Darwin, 
Thomson, and Moore, as well as by various prose 
writers, to the Helianthus of botanists. Cowley, 
in his Poemata Latina Plantarum, thus makes 
his Flos solis speak for itself, but refrains from 
specifying the exact plant he means. Thus trans- 
lated :— 

“ With bending head submissive I adore, 

With constant gaze my father’s face explore ; 
I turn my face following where’er he turns, 
Still fix’d my pious gaze as round he burns.” 
This is evidently in accordance with Ovid, who 
says of his sunflower (transformed from the nymph 
Clytia, who vainly loved Apollo) :— 
“Still the lov'd object the fond leaves pursue, 
Still move their root the moving sun to view.” 
By “leaves” the poet, as was then usual, meant the 
petals of the flower. Churchill, who designates 
the sunflower as 
“The proud giant of the garden race 
Who madly rushes to the sun's embrace,” 
with all the modern poets who have touched on 
the subject, meant the Peruvian plant, believing 
that the name implied the presumed fact. 

The plant, however, that Ovid had in view was 
most probably the marigold (Calendula officinalis), 
which grows naturally in Italy and many other 
parts of Europe, and was of old noted as a flower 
of the sun, and was called by herbalists Solis sequa, 
or sun-follower, and Solis sponsa, the spouse of the 
sun. It certainly keeps its flowers well open 
during all hours of the day, and, as Shakspeare 
says, 
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“ Goes to bed with the sun, 

And with him rises weeping.” 
Here, then, is the flower that answers to J. B. P.’s 
demand, and “like an old Druid hails [or rather 
expands to both] the rising and the setting sun.” 
Thus Shakspeare wakens up the lady fair in 
Cymbeline on the truthful utterance that 

“ Winkin’ marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes”; 
and Herrick denies that evening was come, be- 
cause 
“ No marigolds yet closed are, 
No shadows yet appear.” 
The connexion of the marigold with the sun as 
an old well-understood idea is shown by Rapin 
in his Latin poem on gardens, translated by Gar- 
diner in 1706 :— 
“ Nor shall the marigold unmentioned die, 

Which Acis once found out in Sicily; 

She Pheebus loves, and from him draws her hue, 

And ever keeps his golden beams in view.” 
Our tall Peruvian sunflower must only be con- 
sidered as resembling the sun from the great ex- 
pansion of the head or disc of the flower, con- 
taining the fertile florets, and the golden border of 
its spreading barren rays ; and as to the marigold, 
we must be satisfied that it meets the Ovidian 
idea by its composite flowers with disc and 
numerous rays being open to the gaze of the sun 
as long as the solar orb is above the horizon. 

Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Green Lill Summit, Worcester. 


Do your anti-girasol correspondents admit that 
the well-known vegetable generally called and 
written (see Maunder) the Jerusalem artichoke is 
really and correctly the girasolem artichoke? or 
must this also be “consigned to the limbo of 
vulgar errors” ? J. M. 

Banks of the Tay. 


Tue Seatep Books (5 §, ix. 515.)—The 
Oxford Press seems to be credited with “ faithful- 
ness” for adhering to the important spelling, av 
and peny. I should be glad to know when and on 
what authority the reading of Ps. Ixviii. 4, has 
been altered, “‘ Praise him in his name, yea and 
rejoice before him ” (Tower Book). W. G. 


“ NONE BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEL” 
(5 S. iii, 25.)—F. H. quotes Seneca and Mas- 
singer writing to the like effect as in this well- 
known quotation. Seneca’s words I know in the 
Hercules Furens, but F. H. does not give Mas- 
singer's. Until I see these I shall think that 
Theobald took his line from the inscription under 
Colonel Strangeways’s portrait, quoted by Dodd in 
his Epigrammatists (p. 533) :— 

“None but himself himself can parallel.” 
Strangeways was M.P. for Dorset, and of 


Charles IL.’s Privy Council. Dodd also quotes | 173. 


Granger’s Biographical History, where Sir W. 
Temple’s words are given concerning Cwsar, that 
he was “ equal only to himself.” WwW. &. 


Tue ARRANGEMENT OF AvutTocrarns §, ix: 
468.)—I recommend your correspondent to adopt 
the following plan if he wishes to do the work 
himself. Cut out of each leaf of a book the space 
that each letter would fit into exactly, and then 
insert each letter into such space, binding it in 
along the edges with goldbeaters’ skin ; the letter 


of course can then be easily removed entire if 


necessary. An alternative, and perhaps in the 
long run a more satisfactory way, would be to 
send the autographs to a first-rate binder, such as 
Messrs. Birdsall & Sons, Wood Street, North- 
ampton, and instruct them to bind them so as to 
show both sides of the letters, and I have no 
doubt your correspondent would be very thoroughly 
satisfied with his volume when returned to him. 
As to the latter part of your correspondent’s 
query, I should think, if the catalogue is for the 
autographs, the better way would be to give the 
names alphabetically to whom the autographs be- 
long, and in addition the name of the person to 
whom the letter, with the date thereof, is written. 
Sywi. 


I arrange my autograph letters in this way. 
When one page only is covered, I gum the four 
corners of the sheet or of the fly-leaf to the page 
of the book. When the fourth page is written 
upon, I use strips of paper of different widths, 
adapted to the top and bottom margins and the 
intervals between the lines. I gum half the 
leneth to the letter and, having folded it, the 
other half to the leaf of the book. I thus have 
the autographs safely and conveniently attached to 
a book by a series of about four paper hinges. I 
employ gum, not paste, so that I may, by the aid 
of a little warm water, remove the document with- 
out risk of injury. M. D. 


Warertoo Day (5 ix. 483.)—For the in- 
formation of W. T. M., I beg to give the name of 
Captain John Orr, formerly of the 42nd Regiment 
(Black Watch), as that of a Waterloo officer still 
surviving among us in Edinburgh. 

Dovetas Mactacay, M.D. 


“ Att rounD Rosin Hoon’s Barn” (5™ §, ix. 
486.)—May I suggest that, as Robin Hood’s barn 
would simply be the cornfields in his district, we 
need not go far for the probable origin of the pro- 
verbial saying mentioned by Cutunert Breve! 


B. J. 


“Tr coacn,” &c. (5" §. ix. 449.)—From a 
song by Collins, “ Paddy Bull’s Expedinon,” in 
Fairbairn’s Universal Songster, vol. ii. p. 215, 
Lond., 1826, as is shown in “N. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 
Ep. Marsua.y, 
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Cuavucer, “ Pronocvr,” L. 52: “Tae Borpr 
Beconnxe” (5 §. ix. 163.)—I find two other in- 
stances of this expression in Hartshorne’s Ancient 
Metrical Tales :— 

“The kyng commanded the steward tho 
To the scheperde, for to go, 
And pray him specially, 
A tabal dormant that he beqynne ; 
* Then shall we laugh, that be herein, 
Of his ribaudy. . 
Adam,’ he said, ‘ sit here down, 
For Joly Robin of the town, 
He gives thee good word, 
And for thou art of his knowing, 
We vouchsafe old and yong 
That thou begynne the bord.” 
Tale of King Edward and the S epherd, pp- 72-73. 
** Then said they all at a word 
That cokwolds schuld begynne to Lord 
And sit hyest in the halle. 


For ought that ever may betide, 
He (the kyng) set them by his awne side 
Up at the hye dese.” 
The Cokwolds Daunce, pp. 215, 21%. 
It is clear that “‘to bord” in the second line is 
«a misprint for “the bord”; indeed, the book is 
full of misprints. 


Lecenp or Hotme Cavrcn (5% §, ix. 508.)— 
Legends somewhat similar to that mentioned by 
Mr. Currin are, I believe, very common. At 
any rate, I have met with them in various parts of 
Devon and Cornwall. The author of Murray’s 
handbook for travellers in the two counties says, 
when speaking of Buckfastleigh (eighth ed. p. 196): 

“ The ch. hill is climbed by 140 steps ; and the tradi- 
tion common to churches on high ground belongs to this 
of Buckfastleigh. It is said that the Devil obstructed 
the builders by removing the stones; and a large block, 
bearing the mark of the ‘ enemy's’ finger and thumb, is 
pointed out on a farm about one mile distant.” 

There is in the parish of Talland, in S.E. Corn- 
wall, a spot known as Pulpit, about which the 
following story was told me when a child. When 
it was decided to build the parish church, the 
authorities selected Pulpit as its site, and the 
building was accordingly begun there. But during 
the following night a spiritual voice was heard 
saying, again and again, 

“Tf you will my wish fulfil, 
Build the church on Talland hill”; 

and the return of day showed that the stones had 
all been removed, no one knew how, from the spot 
chosen by man to that preferred by the spirit. 
The building, however, was at once resumed at 
Pulpit, but with precisely the same results during 
the following night. This went on for some time, 
until flesh and blood gave in, and the church was 
built on Talland hill, near the sea-shore, and far 
from the centre of the parish. 

With the omission of the name Pulpit, and the 
substitution of St. Mary’s hill for Talland hill in 


the couplet, the same story is told of the church in 
the parish of St. Mary-church, adjacent to Tor. 
quay. Wm. 

Torquay. 

Similar legends to that related of Holme Church 
are to be found on the Continent, and more 
particularly in places where the church is incon- 
veniently situated, as, for example, on the top of a 
steep hill, at a distance from the principal village 
or hamlet, or at one of the extremities of the 
parish. Several instances will be found in 
“N. & Q.,” 24 S. iv. 144, 197, 220, 298, 357, 461. 
See also Note F to Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, concerning the building of the 
church of Old Deer in Aberdeenshire, and a legend 
relating to the original chapel of our Lady at Wal- 
singham, afterwards so famous as a place of pil- 
grimage, told in Glyde’s Norfolk Garland, p. 92. 
On the Continent the same tale is repeated of the 
churches of Etretat and St. Sylvestre-de-Cormeilles 
in Normandy (see Mdlle. Amélie Bosquet’s Nor- 
mandie Romanesque, p. 499), and of the church of 
Altenberg, in Thuringia, in one of Grimm’s works 
on the folk-lore of Germany. 

Epear 

Guernsey. 


A similar legend is related with regard to the 
erection of the parish churches of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire, and Godshill, Isle of Wight. 

Tuomas Norra, F.S.A. 


Tuomas Power, Dramatist (5 ix. 487, 

514.)—See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. iii. 348, 479. 
J. O. 

Frorat Curer Rests (5" §. ix. 367, 497.) 
—The service of a rose was very common, as being 
one easily rendered ; but sometimes it was clogged 
with curious conditions, as, for instance, in a grant 
which I have met with of the year 1352 it is re- 
quired that a white rose be rendered before sunrise 
at the west end of a particular toft on St. John 
Baptist’s day. Other kinds of chief rents (of all 
of which I have met with examples) were these: 
a sparrow-hawk ; a doe, or three shillings (about 
1240-50) ; the service of “unius marschalli,” «.¢. 
a farrier or shoeing smith (about 1270) ; a pair, or 
two pairs, of gloves, sometimes white, and of the 
value of one penny, or of twopence (about 1230- 
1301); an overcoat (“supertunica”) for a man, 
worth two shillings (about 1270); a pair of gilt 
spurs, worth sixpence (1279); a truss of rushes 
for spreading in the hall (about 1250) ; a capon; 
an apple; a root of ginger (1293); a pound of 
pepper ; & peppercorn ; a pound, or half pound, 
of cummin (very common). W. D. Macray. 


The lands and barony of Redcastle, in the 
county of Angus or Forfar (originally given by 
King William the Lion to Walter de Berkeley), 
are held of the Crown “for payment of ane Rid- 
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rose at the feast of John the Baptist, in name of 
blench-farm, if asked allenarly” (Jervise, Epitaphs 
and Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 325, 326). 
J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


CoLLEGIATE AND Scuotastic Brocrapures (5 
S. ix. 364, 456.)—Add 
1. Rugby Register from 1675 to 1867, with alphabeti- 
eal index 
2. Bradfield College Register, with alphabetical index. 
P. J. F. Gantition, 


“PLatrorm ” (5 §, ix. 146, 195, 214, 398.)— 
Godwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops, habitually 
uses the above word in the sense in which it sur- 
vives amongst our American cousins, namely, that 
of a scheme or purpose ; and in the following pas- 
sage it is associated with another word now but 
little used in England. In his life of Reginald 
Poole, LB. of Exeter, 125 :-— 

“He dealt so busily with his letters amongst his 
friends in England, wherein he dehorted them from the 
king’s obedience, and all conformity unto reformation, as 
it turned many of them to great trouble, and amongst 
the rest cost his mother her heal. It pleased not God 
that any of his platformes should take success.” 


G. E. 


Cuartes Howarp ix. 266, 398, 438.) — 
The reference to the correspondence of Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, 1712-1767, which Mr. Croker 
gave to the Brit. Mus., is No. 22625-22629. 

GWAVAS, 


” 


Inscription oN THE Tenor Bert at Yarns- 
comBE (5™ S, ix. 388, 418, 458.)—Is this inscrip- 
tion anything more than a fragment of an alphabet 
inverted? Alphabet bells are not very uncommon, 
and inverted inscriptions are not very uncommon. 

W. D. Sweetie. 

Peterborough. 


PoruLaTion or Rome AND THE Roman Empire 
UNDER Aveustus (5 §. ix. 248, 415.)—Having 
been kindly referred to Gibbon’s great work by 
Mr. Marsnatt, I was glad to find there likewise an 
answer to the second part of my query. On p. 68 
of vol. i. (the Svo. edition in 12 vols., Lond., 1823, 
which [ have now at hand) Gibbon endeavours to 
deduct the whole population of the Roman empire 
from the census and account taken by the Emperor 
Claudius, who reigned from a.p. 41 to 54. Accord- 
ing to Gibbon’s approximate estimate, the total 
number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of 
Rome, as citizens, provincials, and slaves, may have 
amounted to about 120,000,000 souls. 

H. Kreps, 


Oxford. 


Stance Purases (5 §, ix. 263, 398.)—Having 
been for between six and seven years in Kaffir- 
land, the mistake of troak for tronk, or trunk, did 


not escape me; but when I pointed it out to a 
friend I took for granted that it was a printer's 
error, which would be sure to be corrected. The 
correction has come, but has opened another 
question. Mr. Haut says it answers to our slang 
in which a prison is called a “stone jug.” Whence 
does he derive it? One day at the Izeli port, 
Kaffirland, 1855, I read in the Atheneum, I think, 
how the elders of the Kirk in Glasgow used of old 
to go out of church and make a sweep round for 
absentees and idlers, who on Monday were placed 
in the stocks or pillory, which being called (from 
the Latin jugum, «1 yoke) the jougs, the treatment 
was styled “clapping them in the jougs.” This at 
once suggested to me that possibly when more 
serious offences were punished with the Tolbooth, 
the phrase, ‘‘ Clapping them in the stone joug” (or 


jug), became the euphemism for the prison. 


Ginpes Ricaup. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tue Jews (5S. ix. 209, 274.)—Herr Mosen- 
thal of Vienna, author of Leah and several other 
dramatic pieces, was a Jew, and his brother Julius 
was for several years Austrian Consul in the Cape 
Colony. Emanuel Deutsch, too, should not be 
forgotten, H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Caracct (5 §. ix. 27, 75, 298, 477.) 
—There is a fine copy of Rouillet’s engraving of 
the three Marys, unfortunately cropt at the margins, 
in the possession of Mr. Algernon Peckover of Wis- 
bech. J. PEcKOVER. 


Mary, Queen or Scots §. ix. 329, 436.)— 
I have seen in Holyrood Palace a baby-basket 
embroidered with needlework which is said to 
have been executed by Queen Mary. It was pre- 
pared for her baby, afterwards James VI. I 
suppose it is still shown to visitors. I never heard 
any doubt cast on its genuineness. J. H. M. 

Edinburgh. 


A counterpane said to have been the work of 

this queen is shown at Newstead Abbey. 
E. G. M. 

Lumpxrn ix, 286, 415.)—In further 
illustration of this curious name I send an inscrip- 
tion in Leverington Church, co. Camb. :— 

“In memory of | Nicholas Lumpkin, Gent., | who 
died the 25" of Nov", 1825. | Also of Captain Anthony 
Lumpkin, | who died the 11 of Oct", 1780, | Aged 51 
years, 

Goldsmith’s play was first acted in 1773. 

W. D. Sweetinc. 

Peterborough. 

“Kin” implies diminution. Thus manikin, 
minikin, canakin, pipkin, lambkin, gherkin, &c., 
imply little man, little lamb, and so forth, Lump- 
kin would thus be little lump. Wilkin is less illus- 
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trious than William, and Tomkin than Thomas. 
Authors, however, are not tied to real names; 
they may invent. 


Excuance or Names (5" §, viii. 448; ix. 76, 
275.)—An exchange of names is a valuable illus- 
tration of a most ancient form of superstition, 
because, as we know, the names of cities of Greece 
and Rome were taboo, and that taboo extends to 
the names of emperors (China), chiefs, husbands, 
wives. One pre-historic equivalent for the word 
* name” is soul, shadow, and it must be in rela- 
tion to this that the phenomena of the superstition 
are to be explained. Hype Cuarke. 


I wonder no one has mentioned Jean Paul's 
immortal Siebenkas—Firmian Stanislaus Sieben- 
kiis, who accepted that name, in exchange for his 
own, from the friend whom he desired to honour. 


A. J. M. 


Arms or Moore (5'" §. ix. 187, 196, 257.)— 
The coat described as Ermine, fretty sable, on a 
chief of the latter three lions rampant or, appears 
to belong properly to the name of Truslove. A 
grant of them, together with a crest, by way of 
azgmentation, of a boy’s head proper, crowned 
with a garland of bay leaves, and mantled gules, 
was made Feb. 10, 1606, to Edward Truslove, of 
Sutton, co. York, Gent. The original patent is or 
was in the possession of a family of Moore of Don- 
caster, by whom these arms would seem to have 
been adopted and used, and hence the mistake as 
to their belonging to that name. See Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1612, C. 13, 206, in Coll. Arm. 

CuaRtrs Jackson, 

Doncaster. 


A “Corracen” (5 §. ix. 288, 315.)—Dr. 
JESSOPP comes very near the truth, yet misses it. 
In N. Bailey’s Dictionary, vol. i., we find, “ Cot- 
sethland, land held by a cottager”; and in vol. ii., 
“ Cotsethla, a cot-settle, i.e. a little mansion, to 
which a small farm belongs.” It seems clear, 
therefore, that a “ cottacel (cot-settle ?) of land” 
means a diminutive farm, or, it may be, a plot of 
ground only attached to a cottage. The occupier 
was, according to Bailey, called cotsethlus. 


E. A. B. 


This is better known in the term cotland, coth- 
sethland, or cotsetland, and is defined by Spelman, 
“ Cothsethlandam hic intelligo cotze sedem, et predii 
quidpiam ad eandem pertinens,” in Blount’s Law 
Diet., sv. It was the land which went with a 
cottage, as it occurs several times in Chron. Mon. 
Ab., Rolls’ Ser., e.g. vol. ii. p. 301, “In eadem 
villa sunt xxiii. cotsetlandes ”; p. 305, “ Richardus 
i, cotland ad opus. Eadredas de i. cotland xiiii. 
denarios et opus Augusti” ; <b., “ In eodem hamel 
sunt xi. cotsetles,” viz. “ The tenants of cottages, 
bound as such to render service” 


(Gloss., | 


p. 436). In vol. i. p. 214, “syx cotsetlan” occur 
in “ Metz,” a.p. 956, Ep. Marsnatt, 


Dr. Jessorr is quite mistaken in his “ suspi- 
cion.” The word is distinctly cottacel: “A 
cottacel of land as it is now divided by metes and 
bounds.” I write with the deed before me. The 
date of it is 1847. 

“BETWEEN you I” (5 S, ix. 275, 412.)— 
Even Moore, in the Twopenny Post Bag, letter v., 
is guilty of this atrocity :— 

** As to having the R-g-nt—that show is gone by— 

Besides, I've remark'd that (between you and 1),” &e, 

Frepk. Rute. 


Portraits IN AcKERMANN’s “OxForD” 
8. ix. 346.)—An old friend and former rector, now 
eighty-two years of age, and supposed to be de- 
picted as the Scholar amongst these academical 
portraits, has sent me the following list, written by 
him in pencil at the time of the publication of this 
book in 1814. They were at the time popularly 
supposed in the university to represent the under- 
mentioned personages, but as he observes in his 
letter to me, “I fancy none of them are now alive, 
either to confirm or to contradict,” with, it must 
be added, his solitary exception. The list is far 
from complete, but worth putting on record as far 
as it goes. The parenthetic information has been 
supplied by me. 


Esquire Bedel, G. V. Cox. (M.A. of New College, 
Esquire Bedel from 1806 to 1866, author of Recollections 
of Oxford.) 

Nobleman, Hon. —— de Cardonnel. (This was in all 
probability the late Lord Dynevor, who once bore that 
name before assuming that of Rice- Trevor.) 

Gentleman Commoner, Archer, C.C.C. 

Scholar, Stephen Creyke, C.C.C. (First Class in Lit. 
Hum. in Term. Pasch., 1816, formerly Archdeacon and 
Canon Residentiary of York, and now, 1578, Rector of 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster ) 

Commoner, Townshend, B.N.C. 

Proctor, Davies of Jesus. (Thomas Davies, Fellow of 
Jesus College, and Junior Proctor in 1812.) 

Bachelor of Arts, Ashton, B.N.C, 

Master of Arts, J. D. Conybeare, Ch. Ch. (Afterwards 
Dean of Llandaff.) 

Doctor of Divinity in full dress, Landon of Worcester. 
(Whittington Landon, D.D., Provost of Worcester College 
from 1796 to 1839, and also Dean of Exeter Cathedral.) 

Doctor of Divinity in Convocation habit, Marlow of St. 
John’s. (Michael Marlow, D.D., President of St. John’s 
College from 1795 to 1828, and Rector of Handborough 
in Oxfordshire.) 


Student of Civil Law, Wall of New Coll. (Rev. 
Frederick Sandys Wall, of New College.) 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Penrose of New Coll. (Rev. 


Thomas Penrose of New College, afterwards D.C.L., and 
Vicar of Writtle in Essex.) 

Doctor of Music, Dr. Crotch. (William Crotch, Mus. 
Doc., sometime organist of Ch. Ch. and St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Professor of Music from 1797 to 1848.) ; 

Doctor of Medicine, full dress, Sir C. Pegge. (Sir 
Christopher Pegge, Knt., M.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
afterwardsof Ch. Ch., Regius Professor of Medicine from 
1801 to 1822, and Professor of Anatomy from 1503 to 1S22 
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Doctor of Medicine in undress gown, Dr. Williams, 
€.C.C. (George Williams, M.D., Senior Fellow and 
Vice-President of Corpus Christi College, Professor of 
Botany from 1795 to 1834, and Keeper of the Radcliffe 
Library from 1810 to 1854.) 

Whilst on the subject of academical costume it 
may be worth while mentioning that the black 
gown, with full velvet sleeves, now exclusively 
worn by the proctors, was once the usual dress 
gown of the M.A., but has long since fallen into 
disuse. Though the inquiry has frequently been 
made by me as to the time of its being laid aside, 
an answer has never yet been given. Much more 
recently the dress gown of the gentleman commoner 
has sunk into desuetude. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Russet Famity (5** §. ix. 461, 491, 510.) 
—In all cases of pedigree one goes so naturally to 
“N. & Q.” that I 2m surprised to find Cor, 
Cuester speaking of misdescription as unim- 
portant, or, rather, I am surprised at his selecting 
“N. & Q.” as the vehicle for such an assertion. 
If I describe a man as the son of Major-General 
So-and-so, is it a mere verbal criticism if you 
point out that he is the son of Sergeant-Major 
So-and-so? Yet my supposed error still confines 
the search to the army. Lady James Russell 
may be the daughter of any one, from a coster- 
monger to a viscount. Lady Elizabeth Russell 
must seek her futher in the limited ranks of earls, 
marquises, and dukes. As Cot. Cuester objects 
to my harmless initials, A. H. C., I sign my name. 

A. H. Cunristte. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Jexkins Faminy (5 ix. 388.)—The arms 
described are not borne by any family whose name 
is given by Burke, nor do they appear in Pap- 
worth’s Ordinary. The coat intended is Per pale 
az. and sa., three fleurs-de-lis or, which, with the 
battle-axe crest, was borne by a Welsh family 
named Jenkins, but the county is not given. The 
arms are those ascribed to Ynyr, Prince of Gwent, 
and are still borne as quarterings by several 
families who descend from the Welsh houses of 
Probert, Williams, &c. As a representative of 
the last-named family they were borne by the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell (see Visitation of 
Huntingdonshire, Camden Society). 

J. Woopwarp. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wanrtep (5" §, ix. 469.)— 

The Old House ot Home.—I have always understood 
that this once very popular ballad was written by Eliza 
Cook, although I believe it is not to be found in any 
collected edition of her works. The style and thought 
remind one very much of The Old Arm-Chair, admittedly 
her production. The music of the former song I have 
always heard attributed to the late Mr. George Herbert 
Rodwell, musical composer and novelist. In the former 
character he is responsible for (inter aliv) the vocal 


illustrations to Moncrieff’s version of Ainsworth’s Jaci: 
| Sheppard, produced at the old Adelphi, with Mrs. 
| Keeley as young Jack, O. Smith as Jonathan Wild, Paul 
Bedford as Blueskin, and R. Honner as Jack grown up 
to manhood. In the latter capacity he wrote The 
Memoirs of an Umbrella, Old London Bridge, &e. 
Although, like Mr. Pickrorp, I have not heard or seen 
The Old House at Home since my boyhood, | perfectly 
remember the tune. On seeing his letter I wrote out 
the words from memory, and he is perfectly welcome to 
a copy if they have escaped his recollection and he will 


kindly inform me where to send it. S. FP, 
The Old House at Home.—The author was E. J. Loder. 
M. B. 


(5% ix. 509.) 
The Foster Brothers is by James Payn, the novelist. 
H. A. B. 
Avtuors oF Quotations Wantep (5" §., ix. 
509.) — 
“So burly Luther breasted Babylon.” 
From Lord Lytton’s The New Timon. H. A. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
A History of England in the Eighteenth Centui J. By 

W. E. H. Lecky. 2vols. (Longmans & Co.) * 

Tue readers of Mr, Lecky's former works on ration- 
alism and European morals will not, we think, be dis- 
appointed in this book, belonging to a very different 
class of subject. The vivacity and boldness of style 
which his former productions have taught us to associate 
with his name are certainly not wanting here; and the 
qualities which these characters impart to his recent 
work are all the more valuable that they induce us 
revlily to bear him company in his survey of a portion 
of history which, important and interesting though it be, 
is usually, by reason of the dryness or obscurity of the 
ordinary means throngh which we obtain access to it as 
a whole, passed by with more or less neglect. For in the 
writings of Macaulay, Massey, and others we obtain 
sight only of some limited part of the century, or of 
some special topic belonging to it. 

Mr. Lecky, in his rapid account, takes up the thread of 
narrative from the Spanish succession troubles, and 
follows it down to times of which the remembrance is 
yet comparatively fresh with all who have given the 
most cursory attention to the annals of this country. 
We trust be will continue his history to the end of the 
century. But the chief value of the present work is 
not to be found in its summary of the prominent political 
events of the period, nor, judg ng from his distribution 
of the matter of his volumes, do we believe that Mr. 
Lecky had any intention to place much stress upon 
these. To make this evident we will only refer, by way 
of example, to his treatment of the campaigns of 
Frederick the Great or of the conquest of Hindostan in 
comparison with his account of Ireland, or with his 
lengthy but unflaggingly interesting chapter on the 
religious revival in England, The chapters on these 
last two topics form, in our opinion, the most valuable 
portion of the whole book, because they resume in them- 
selves an amount of information. detailed and yet com- 
pact, which it would be impossible for that ubiquitous 
person the “general reader” to acquire unless he belied 
his description by applying himself to those specixl 
sources of information which it is his privilege to shun. 
Without pretending to pass any opinion on subordinate 
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matters of controversy, we think we cannot too highly 
recommend Mr. Lecky's accounts of the commercial and 
religious legislation for Ireland, containing as they do 
a statement of past relations between this country 
and the sister island, which we are afraid are too much 
overlooked by, if indeed they are not for the most part 
absent from the knowledge of, Englishmen of ordinary 
information. Again, few are there who will not derive 
new and precise instruction from his description of the 
rise and progress of Methodism. This part of Mr. 
Lecky’s book is enriched with personal accounts of 
Wesley and of Whitefield, and is enlivened with a store of 
anecdotes culled from various authorities. 

Before concluding it would not be fair to omit notice 
of the portrayal of some of the political personages who 
figure in the work. Alberoni, Walpole, and the elder Pitt 
are all drawn in more or less detail. The humble origin 
of the first of these three men gives rise to the remark 
that “few men, without any advantage either of birth or 
fortune, have ever risen to great political eminence 
without drinking deeply of the cup of moral humiliation.” 
We confess that to us this sentence is of ambiguous 
meaning, and we should like to see it illustrated by ex- 
amples; but in reading Mr. Lecky’s pages regarding 
Alberoni we could not help being reminded of a later 
man more remarkable still. Walpole and Pitt have 
their well-known characters again set out, the latter 
with considerable fulness. In the short space at our 
disposal it is impossible to do more than to indicate 
one or two points in this last of Mr. Lecky’s works; 
but to conclude with a general remark, we will venture 
to state our belief that to read through these two large 
handsome volumes from beginning to end will be for 
any one to gain much instruction and to enjoy no less 
entertainment. 


Tur Nineteenth Century for July contains an article 
on Peter the Great's will, by Mr. William J. Thoms, 
whose recent letter on the same subject in the Morning 
Post will be in the recollection of many of our readers. 
The points now chiefly insisted upon are that Napoleon 
was not the author of the will of Peter the Great, and 
that the charge made by Berkholz that he was so was 
inspired by Russian influence, and its wide circulation 
had the same origin ; and what is still more important, 
that there is evidence of the existence of the will long 
before Napoleon’s time, in the statement made by the 
Prussian Minister Podowils to Frederick the Great that 
the Russian Envoy Kaiserlink had admitted to him that 
he had seen, in the handwriting of Peter himself, his sug- 
gestions for the future regulation of his successors, and 
that in conversation the king himself had spoken of the 
“will of Peter of glorious memory.” 


The Library Journal. November to May. (Triibner.) 

THE importance and usefulness of this journal, not only 
to librarians but to lay readers, become more manifest 
with the issue of each number. The acting editors are 
to be congratulated on the energy they display. Some 
notes entitled “Sparks in the Gloom,” in the April 
number, are exceedingly amusing, and illustrate the in- 
credible amount of ignorance that librarians have at 
times to endure. “ Book-auction Catalogues and their 
Perils” is also amusing. Among the interesting matter 
in the May number isa note from Mr. Garnett to the 
effect that after a three weeks’ trial it was found that 
readers of fiction at the British Museum did not exceed 
24 per cent. The March number contains a most useful 
list of abbreviations of words and Christian names pro- 
posed or suggested to be used for all catalogues in future. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to sea/ or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Fo._k-Lore.—We would strongly urge on those corre. 
spondents who are good enough to send us communica. 
tions on Folk-Lore that, before doing so, they should 
consult Brand’s Popular Axtiquities, Chambers's Book 
of Days, Hone’s Every-Day Book, but especially Thisel- 
ton Dyer’s British Popular Customs, this last being the 
most recent work on customs connected with the 
Calendar. 

W. M. M.—The golden rose is blessed by the Pope on 
the fourth Sunday in Lent in the Sixtine Chapel, and it 
is sent annually to a sovereign, to a celebrated chureh, 
or tosome eminent personage. This preent is said te 
have been substituted for the gold and silver keys, and 
for the pieces cut with a file from the chains which 
are said to have bound the hands of St. Peter, for. 
merly sent. Lenfant states that it is not easy to dis 
cover who was the first author of the gift, some saying 
that it was instituted in the jifih, others in the ninth 
century. See “N. & Q.,” 2™ 8. i. 252, 337 

A. B.—Charles Elmé Francatelli is described in 
Vincent's Dictionary of Biography as scientific cook 
successively to Crockford’s, the Royal Household, and 
the Reform Club. He was born in 1805, and died 
Aug. 10, 1876. 

Wittiam E. A. Axon.—A reference to the biblio- 
graphical curiosity has already been made in the last vol. 
of “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 340. Wedo not see that anything 
further can be said on the subject. 

C. W.—The history of shorthand noticed in 5t §, ix. 
520 is printed in German at Dresden, and is published 
under the title of Geschichte und Literatur der Gesch- 
windschreibkunst, Svo., 1878. 

C. E. G. asks in what magazines (and in what numbers 
of the same) have been published any criticisms of Jean 
Ingelow’s works, prose or poetical. 

W. (ante, p. 4638.)—A specimen of the plan advised 
ante, p. 15, and a catalogue, from which you may glean 
some hints, have been left for your perusal at your club, 

TREGEAGLE.—No. The Jack Mitford inquired after 
was, we presume, the disreputable hanger-on of the press 
of that name. 


M. D.—We have forwarded your packet to our corre 
spondent. 


M.—The letter was forwarded to your club, and thence 
to the direction now given. 


Grorce Lioyp.—See Cxsar’s Commentaries, passim. 

Mrriam T.—No charge. 

Erratum.—5 8. ix, 507, col. 2, 1. 27 from top, for 
Gelria,” read Gelrie. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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